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JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
PART II. PHCBE’S FATHERS. 


CHAPTER VIII. FROM BOHEMIAN 
BARONET. 

Ir will have been gathered, far more 
clearly than had been guessed by the 
archdeacon, that a very great change had 
happened in the life of him who had once 
4 upon a time been that best of good fellows, 
Charley Bassett, of Gray’s Inn, and was 
now Sir Charles Bassett, of Cautleigh Hall, 
in Lincolnshire, for, in truth, the two men 
were one and the same. I say the two 
men on purpose, because for a man who 
counts his income by a few hundreds to be 
identical with one who reckons it by many 
thousands a year is clearly a social im- 
possibility. He had no more dreamt of 
succeeding to his cousin’s estates and title 
than he had of working for a living. Sir 
Mordaunt Bassett, whom he scarcely knew 
by sight, and was a little Bohemianly 
proud of not knowing, was unmarried, it is 
true. But he was of that period of middle 
life when marriage is more likely than in 
youth or even than in old age, and it was 
exceedingly unlikely that, were Charley so 
much as his heir presumptive, he would 
keep single for the purpose of letting his 
title go to an unknown and not too 
respectable cousin. And, if the title had 
to go, he was not bound to refrain from 
making a will in order that the estates and 
the title might not be parted, while Charley 
was not his heir-presumptive at all. 

+ But Sir Mordaunt, though of an age 
, when marriage is as likely and death as 
unlikely as such things can ever be, did not 
marry and did die. Not only so, but, by 
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one of those chains of chance that so con- 
stantly link unlikely people with unex- 
pected inheritances—and of which family 
histories are fuller than fiction, who is a 
timid creature, dares to be — baronetcy, 
land, and everything else worth mention- 


to heirs themselves, are notoriously dis- 
agreeable and uninteresting things, nor 
had his own been particularly interesting 
to Charley hitherto. It had been for his 
friends, not for himself, to remember that 
he was first cousin to Sir Mordaunt Bassett | 


of Cautleigh Hall. But now he found i 





cause to be exceedingly interested in Sir 
Mordaunt’s brother, the rector of Caut- 
leigh, who caught cold at the funeral, and 
died after a baronetcy of three weeks, | 
without leaving behind him so much as a } 
widow. His solicitors—naturally his old { 
landlords, Messrs. Mark and Simple, of 
Gray’s Inn Square—still further interested / 
him by the story of how yet a third . 
brother, of whom he had known still less, oH 
had died at sea a very short time before, { 
and how an uncle, whose issue had senior i 
claims to the branch which Charley repre- ; 
sented, had forgotten to put his children } 
into their proper position by marrying , 
their mother. The family history of the f 
Bassetts, when it came to be turned over, ! 
appeared a little peculiar in many ways, } 
and complex enough to require some ' 
expensive and rather troublesome looking } 
into. But the end was simple enough. 
Neither will, nor settlement, nor claim, 
nor question stood between Charley Bassett ||’ 
and one of the best things in England. 
The event caused a good deal of stir 
in the late Sir Mordaunt’s part of Lincoln- 
shire. But it was nothing to the excite- 
ment in Charley’s corner of Bohemia. 
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Would he remain there still? Would he 
take a new house, and keep it open for the 
benefit of his old friends? Would five- 
pound notes be flying about as freely as 
half-crowns? Before he was two days 
older, he received as many visits from men 
who were nobody’s enemies but their own, 
as if he had just been made Prime 
Minister. He was at home to them all, 
and more genial than ever. But he 
answered the general question in his own 
way. He said nothing about what he was 
going to do with his good luck, but pinned 
a piece of paper on his door with this 
legend, ‘Mr. Bassett will be back in a 
quarter of an hour.” And there it 
remained, to the huge enjoyment of all the 
clerks of Messrs. Mark and Simple, till 
the quarters had grown into hours and the 
hours into days and the days into weeks. 
That quarter of an hour never expired. 
Sir Charles Bassett was travelling abroad ; 
and neither into Gray’s Inn Square nor 
into Bohemia did Charley Bassett ever 
return, And in nine days the generation 
which had known him forgot him, except 
when it needed some unattainable half- 
crown. He left behind him neither an 
enemy nor a friend. 

A fellow like Doyle might wonder at the 
easy way in which so easy-going a man 
should forget so easy an obligation as that 
which he had undertaken towards Marion 
Eve Psyche Zenobia Dulcibella Jane 
Burden. But people of ordinary sense and 
knowledge will see how unfair it would be 
towards Sir Charles Bassett to expect him, 
in the midst of new and all-absorbing 
business, to remember every little jocular 
folly of which he might have been guilty 
when he had only some three or four 
hundred a year. He forgot a great many 
more important things. He forgot to 
finish a picture and a comedy. He forgot, 
and was not at much pains to avoid for- 
getting, Jack Doyle, who was essentially 
the sort of man for a country gentleman 
not to know, and, naturally enough, did 
not think it needful to solder with gold the 
trifling link that bound them together. 
Lawyers, land-stewards, and all sorts of 
respectable people took up a good deal of 
his time while he was abroad ; and, when 
he came at last to his new home in 
Lincolnshire, he never quite realised that 
he was the man who had once luxuriously 
starved for the whole year on what was 
now nota single month’s income. After 
all, it was because he liked being first, rather 
than for anything else, that he had lived 


in a country where a very few hundred a 
year would make him first without trouble. 
He simply rose to the occasion, and felt 
that his title and its accompaniments would 
be wasted in keeping the first place in 
Gray’s Inn Square, when it might make 
him a Triton among Tritons instead 
of among minnows. As _— constantly 
happens in Bohemia, and elsewhere, the 
men who thought they knew Charley 
Bassett, that prince of easy-going, good- 
natured fellows, knew him no more than 
they knew themselves. And, when it 
took wind in his solicitors’ office that Sir 
Charles Bassett was going to be married 
to his neighbour in the country, Miss 
Florence Lanyon, Mr. Lanyon of Hawlby’s 
second daughter, the office wag changed 
the notice on the door, so as to make it 
read, “Gone to be haltered. Friends will 
please to accept this intimation.” It was 
the only intimation of his change of 
life that any of his old friends ever 
received. He asked to the wedding, as 
his best man, neither Urquhart, nor 
Esdaile, nor Ronaine, nor Doyle. He did 
not think it needful to explain to his 
bride’s family that he had a sixth share in 
the fatherhood of a little girl Harmless 
as such jokes may be, they make people in 
counties whisper unkind things. 

He had sown his wild oats, and, as 
landlord, master, magistrate, husband, and 
father, left nothing to be desired. If you 
want to make a Philistine of the Philistines, 
give a Bohemian a great many thousands 
a year. He will become a ruler in Gath 
and a prince in Ascalon. Indeed, by the 
time he was five-and-thirty, Sir Charles 
began to show signs of economy which, 
though not amounting to more than laud- 
able thrift, would have been much more 
natural in the days when he used to spend 
every penny of his income every year. 
It is upon somebody else’s horse, not his 
own, that a mounted beggar rides to the 
devil; and, for that matter, Sir Charles 
had never been really a beggar, though he 
had always taken a Bohemian pride in 
calling himself one, and now really thought 
so. His steward, his bankers, and his 
stockbrokers knew that he was a richer 
man every year, in the safest and most 
real ways. Nobody could accuse him of 
being a whit fonder of music, painting, or 
poetry, than his neighbours. If he had 
only taken to any form of killing birds or 
beasts, or of any other form of bodily 
exercise, he would have been absolutely 








the most respectable baronet in that part 
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of England. But, by the time he was forty, 
even this bodily indolence ceased to be 
remarkable. He was already getting 
stout, and a little grey and bald; and 
his son and heir had arrived at an age 
supremely interesting to the mothers of 
many daughters. 

Ralph Bassett was always said to be very 
like his father. And so he was, with a 
likeness that increased every year, but also 
with a difference that increased likewise. 
For one thing, he had always known from 
his cradle that he was heir to a splendid 
estate and a title, and had never, till he 
went to Oxford, known what it means to 
be one’s own master. If ever there was a 
father who wished to save a son from his 
own youthful fancies and follies, Sir Charles 
Bassett was that man. Ralph was a good 
fellow enough, with lively spirits, amiable 
manners, a superb temper, and quite 
enough abilities to serve a rich and unam- 
bitious man; he would have been regarded 
as a swan by nine fathers out of ten. And 
yet he managed to keep on disappointing 
his father at every turn. He was liked 


about the place, and at school, and at 
Oxford, and, in spite of his popularity, 
never fell into any scrape worth mention- 


ing; but it seemed to Sir Charles that he 
would never grow into a man—that he 
would always remain a boy. From his 
father’s increasingly severe point of view, 
Oxford had been a failure, and so, to keep 
him from idling about Cautleigh with guns 
or girls, or travelling all over England with 
bat and ball, or playing at soldiers, he 
decided upon making a barrister of him, 
as a preparation for the heavy legal respon- 
sibilities he would sooner or later have to 
incur as a justice of the peace for Lincoln- 
shire—perhaps as a legislator for the 
British Empire. 

Now, it so happened that, making en- 
quiries of Mr. Simple with that view, he 
was told of Mr. Urquhart as a gentleman 
eminently qualified to teach the whole art 
and mystery of legal practice during such 
stray minutes of leisure as he could find in 
about six months of the year. Of course 
Sir Charles Bassett recognised the name, 
and he remembered all the peculiarities of 
the experimental philosopher. A long, 
dormant sentiment warmed his heart to a 
friend of his youth, who had succeeded in 
life, and with whom friendship might, 
without the least inconvenience, be re- 
newed. 

When Sir Charles Bassett, of Cautleigh 
Hall, and Robert Urquhart, of the home 





circuit, grasped hands, they were really 
glad to meet again. When they dined to- 
gether at Sir Charles’s club they talked over 
a hundred old recollections, and even won- 
dered what had become of that poor devil, 
Jack Doyle. He had drunk himself to death, 
they supposed, and voted him an epitaph 
the reverse of complimentary. But about 
Marion Eve Psyche Zenobia Dulcibella Jane 
Burden neither spoke a word. After all, 
she had been but the slightest of episodes. 
As Urquhart, for domestic reasons, did not 
touch upon a topic that had been an un- 
pleasant one, Sir Charles took for granted 
that his friend had practically forgotten 
the sixfold bond as completely as he ; and, 
in any case, what good or pleasure could 
come of asking: ‘“‘I wonder what has be- 
come of that godchild of ours? Has our 
forgetfulness brought her to the workhouse, 
or the streets, or where? Or am I the 
only one who has forgotten, except you, 
who would surely mention the matter if 
you had not kept me in countenance by 
forgetting too? Or have we been throw- 
ing the whole burden on old friends who, 
ten to one, have not become rich baronets 
or eminent barristers?” Such a question 
would be too suggestive for any man who 
respected himself to put to anybody in 
a like position; so mutual courtesy and 
consideration forbade its being made. The 
baronet knew too much; the barrister 
preferred not to know anything at all. 
Urquhart cordially accepted the usual 
fee for giving his old friend’s son the run 
of his chambers and of his papers, and 
asked Sir Charles to dine with him at 
home, to be introduced to Mrs, Urquhart, 
who received her guest with all the 
cordiality due to her husband’s oldest and 
dearest friend. She had often heard him 
speak of Sir Charles Bassett, of Cautleigh 
Hall, and, to tell the truth, had incredu- 
lously wondered in her heart at the story 
of an intimacy between so great a per- 
sonage and anybody in the position in 
which she knew her husband to have been 
as a young man. It was a sort of husband’s 
victory to prove his position by actually 
bringing his lion home. Nor afterwards, 
when her hospitality was extended to 
Ralph on his arrival in town, had he any 
reason to complain of the coldness which 
had, even in his anger, so much impressed 
Doyle. Nor did he complain ; but, never- 
theless, when he was next asked ‘to dinner 
in Fonthill Gardens he arranged for a 
previous engagement, which obliged him 
to refuse. At any rate he was like 
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his father in one thing—he always managed, 
and always with grace, to avoid doing 
anything that was not exactly the very 
pleasantest to him at the time. He liked 
ladies, and it struck him that Mrs. Urquhart 
was not a lady. He also liked a great 
many women who did not pretend to be 
ladies; but then Mrs. Urquhart did pretend. 
Nor could he manage to make out how 
his father and Urquhart, the husband, 
could ever at any time have been real 
friends. But that often strikes outsiders 
as queer in the case of middle-aged gentle- 
men who, once upon a time, were young. 
The time might yet come when the story 
of an ancient friendship between Ralph and 
Lawrence, commonplace as it was, might 
make their descendants stare. Why are 
moralists so hard on those who drift apart 
from their old friends, and are always 
making new? Would they make friend- 
ship hinder growth, which must needs 
mean change? Orestes and Pylades, David 
and Jonathan, all died young. Urquhart 
and Bassett had passed their forty years. 

So Ralph Bassett, without the least in- 
tention of becoming Lord Chancellor, or 
even of prosecuting a thief at his county 
sessions, lived very much in the manner he 
had told his friend Lawrence, troubling 
Urquhart exceedingly little and himself 
not at all. 

Like his father before him he had a 
great many acquaintances, and the circle 
kept on growing. He found a great many 
of his Oxford set in town, and he did not 
find those of them who had their homes in 
London shy of introducing him to their 
people, including their sisters. 

Like most of the Oxford men of his 
time, he had the fancy for making himself 
out to be a great deal worse in every way 
than he was in reality, to make a show of 
faults that belonged in reality to other 
people, and to hide his better qualities as 
if they were sins; a form of hypocrisy 
which is for some reason or other considered 
graceful. It led him into some small and 
unimportant follies for the sake of keeping 
up his reputation. 

But on the whole it seemed likely that 
he would drift along very safely as well as 
very pleasantly until nature should make 
him a baronet, and that he would then 
drift along in the same manner until nature 
should pass on the title to his own son, 
without doing any particular harm to 
himself and none to the world. 


He did not act upon Lawrence’s sugges- 





tion, and think seriously about that story 
of the girl with six fathers which he had 
heard in the railway train. And yet it 
had struck him more than a little disagree- 
ably. It had seemed odd that his father, 
seeing what he was now, should ever have 
been mixed up with underbred people like 
the Urquharts; but that there should 
ever have been any connection between 
Sir Charles Bassett and a man of the arch- 
deacon’s reputation seemed contrary to the 
nature of things. The untold story, what- 
ever it might turn out to be, appeared to 
have about it a flavour of something wrong; 
and then Urquhart’s name also had been 
dragged into it, a matter that seemed even 
more strange. Of course Lawrence’s sus- 
picions were absurd. What hold could any 
creature have upon Sir Charles Bassett, 
of Cautleigh Hall? But still, on thinking 
of the matter when it came into his head 
next morning, during the half hour between 
waking and rising, he considered whether 
it might not be as well to write a letter to 
his father about things in general in order 
to introduce his slight adventure with the 
archdeacon. But the second thoughts 
which came after breakfast led him to a 
different conclusion. Such a letter, being 
troublesome to write to-day, would keep 
perfectly well till to-morrow, and the idea 
of pumping his father, or of seeming to 
imagine that he could possibly need. a 
warning, was more unpleasant than even 
writing a letter. So he did what he was 
very nearly as little in the habit of doing 
as he had told Lawrence. He actually 
went to chambers about lunch-time, and 
amused himself with a novel until about 
five o'clock, when Urquhart came back 
from Westminster, or wherever his day’s 
work may have lain. 

“ What — Bassett!” said Urquhart, 
shaking his head with an air of humorous 
rebuke. ‘ Now, it’s a strange thing, but I 
was thinking of you only the other day— 
I suppose by a sort of association of ideas. 
I’m off to-morrow, for the arbitration in 
Green and Gray, ye know—or I’m sadly 
afraid ye don’t know. I don’t expect I'll 
be back for some time. But I'll leave ye 
a case to look up, that came in only 
to-day ¥ 

“Thank you,” said Ralph, closing his 
novel. ‘I happened to be passing, so I 
thought I’d look in to see how things are 
going on. I’ve just come back from 
Switzerland.” 

“From Switzerland!” Urquhart, of all 
Pheebe’s fathers, had, next to the admiral, 
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changed the least of all. Whatever he 
might be at home, in the hands of Mrs. 
Urquhart, he retained in the citadel of his 
own chambers, as well as in court, all that 
aquiline look and dogmatic manner which, 
with a little formal logic and a shilling 
or two, had represented the whole of his 
stock when he first opened accounts with 
the world. “From Switzerland! Then 
ye’ve not even seen the papers in Gray 
and Green. It’s a pity. Ye can see 
Switzerland any day; but Gray and 
Green——” 

“T don’t know,” said Ralph. ‘“ It seems 
to me as if Gray and Green came into 
existence before the Jungfrau, and will 
outlast the Matterhorn. Mrs. Urquhart 
is well, I hope. By-the-way, I happened 
to meet, coming up, a man who used to 
know you P 

“Ah! Who was he?” 

“A man named Doyle. 
sort of customer he seemed.” 

“Doyle? Doyle?” asked Urquhart, 
passing his fingers through his hair, as if 
trying to remember the name. “I never 


And a queer 


knew but one Doyle ; and your father, Sir 
But it isn’t likely 


Charles, knew him too. 
to be he.” 

“He did say he knew my father too,” 
said Ralph, “when they were young men. 
He said he had been in India——” 

Ralph could see that Urquhart began to 
look annoyed. 

“That fellow turned up again!” he 
exclaimed. “I hope, Bassett, ye didn’t 
tell him where I live? He just was a poor 
fellow Sir Charles and I used to know, 
and who, we thought, had drunk himself 
out of the world long and long ago. Did 
he ask ye, as your father’s son, to lend him 
half-a-crown, for the sake of auld lang 
syne ?” 

“On the contrary, he looked to me like 
a man much more likely to lend half- 
crowns ; and from what Lawrence—a man 
who was with me, and knew him in India 
—told me, lending seems to be very much 
in his line. Then you think my father 
won't say ‘thank you’ if I re-introduce 
him to an old friend ?” 

“Well, since you ask me, I don’t think 
he will. Anyhow, Bassett, I’ll be obliged 
if ye won't re-introduce him to me. He’s 
not the man, ye understand, that I’d like 
Mrs. Urquhart to know.” 

“What did he mean by the story of a 
child with six fathers?” 

“Eh? A child with six fathers? Ye’ll 
excuse me, Bassett, but I must get home 





early to-day, and I’m off for the North 
to-morrow. Whatever that fellow told 
ye is safe to be a pack of lies. There’s 
no liar like a man that drinks—none.” 

Urquhart, from the depths of his 
domestic terrors, spoke so feelingly that 
Ralph left the chambers convinced that 
there was something wrong. 





A TRAVELLER'S TALES. 
IN MEMORY OF A FRIEND. 


THREE days ago I returned to my 
cottage, after nearly twelve months’ absence 
in Eastern Europe. Itis quaint and sunny 
—and damp—as always; the memorials 
of distant travel whereof you have heard 
so much welcome me home; the roses in 
my conservatory are as thick and as 
fragrant as ever. Time has flown lightly 
and pleasantly with home and owner, but 
in the big heap of letters on my table 
there is notice of change more than enough. 
Ihave reached the age when death becomes 
familiar, a visitant who sweeps round 
closer and closer, in a beat ever narrowing 
—striking here and there more rapidly 
and more nearly until oneself is struck. 
Four intimate friends have joined the 
majority since I left home; one, an old 
schoolfellow, who had never, I believe, 
visited more distant parts than France or 
Italy; the second, a French journalist, 
whose facile success proved his ruin ; the 
third, an officer of Rajah Brooke’s, who 
died in the Red Sea on his way home ; the 
fourth, a South African farmer, wine- 
grower, digger, veterinary surgeon—the 
best and the happiest of men. He, his wife, 
and one of their children perished of fever 
within forty-eight hours. His executor 
writes to me of some business settled years 
ago; but my friend was never careful of his 
papers. 

We called him Swelly Dave upon “the 
Fields,” where I first made his acquaintance. 
His real name matters to no one; let us 
suppose it Davies. Everyone liked and 
admired when they knew him, but in that 
rough place he had an up-hill road to 
popularity, for Dave was consumed by an 
instinct and a genius for dress. At all 
times he could display a white shirt and a 
stiff collar. This neatness was not an 
hereditary attribute, I imagine. He con- 
fessed that his father had been a country 
vet., and that he himself had been edu- 
cated for that modest profession. He had 
learned something of the business evidently, 
when his parents’ death gave him a very 
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little fortune. This he spent quite quietly 
and respectably, satisfied with the present 
and the future ot humanity when his 
trousers fitted, and their pockets held a 
shilling for a flower. It was not the dear 
old fellow’s nature to run into debt. He 
reckoned up his waning cash with jealous 
integrity, and when it had ebbed to a 
certain point, he paid his tailor, packed his 
wardrobe, and sailed for the Cape. There 
he practised as a vet. until the discovery of 
diamonds attracted him to Dutoitspan. 
He was lucky from the outset, and as 
he neither drank nor gambled beyond 
moderation, Dave was soon enabled to 
indulge his one extravagance. I found 
him established at Benning and Martin’s 
“‘ Hotel” on my arrival, a tall young fellow 
with sleepy brown eyes, fair hair and 
moustache. We did not grow intimate 
for a long while, since his character was all 
that is least gushing. I have met only one 
European in the world who could sit still 
and keep silence as he could. On a shady 
bench outside the hotel door he would gaze 
dreamily at nothing from dinner-time till 
dusk. His pleasant smile was ready for an 
acquaintance, and his few words shrewd 
and purposeful enough, but he felt no need 
ofacompanion. At first the rude diggers 
resented alike the collars and the quiet, 
but when they found that this spick-and- 
span lounger was ready with his fists in a 
challenge—though he nearly always got 
the worst of an encounter—they respected 
him. 

The incident which brought me into closer 
relationship with Dave took place after I 
had left Benning and Martin’s to live on 
Bultfontein Hill. Let it be confessed at 
once that I have made a coherent story out 
of facts which could be, and were, sum- 
marised in two or three paragraphs of The 
Diamond Fields News; but the facts are 
perfectly true and notorious. If I tran- 
scribed those paragraphs you would cry 
out for detail and explanation ; you would 
want to know more of the human beings 
concerned. Until this sad news reached 
me I could not have satisfied you without 
an unpardonable breach of friendship. 
But all are gone now who were interested 
in those strange events, and when memory 
stirs my imagination there is no need to 
resist. 

It was in the latter end of 1872. One 
morning I descended Bultfontein Hill to 
inspect the market. Half-a-dozen waggons 
just arrived stood round the square ; heavy 
boers and ragged followers of the camp 





were transferring the contents to market- 
tables, ranged in a hollow parallelogram. 
The porters of the municipality, working 
inside this barrier, sorted and arranged 
the various “lots”—fruit, tobacco, vege- 
tables, biltongue, and other products of the 
Free State and the Transvaal. The market- 
master, note-book in hand, strode to and 
fro upon the tables, entering, cataloguing, 
swearing, and stamping. At a distance 
stood a crowd of diggers, waiting to buy 
their stock of necessaries before descending 
to the claims. Few of them had washed; 
water was threepence a bucket—salt at 
that, and ‘‘fetch it. yourself.” A grimy 
throng they were, therefore, in patched 
clothes from which the colour had departed, 
white with dust, scarred with old wounds 
and boils, red-eyed and blinking, and dis- 
figured by huge blue spectacles of the 
roughest make. They leaned on spades, 
and picks, and “ sorting-boards,” smoking 
rank tobacco and shouting rough jests. 

Crossing the open space I met Swelly 
Dave, absorbed in contemplation of a sack 
of oranges. “Have you been on the 
scoop?” I cried, taking his arm. “ Your 
necktie is crooked, and your collar broken.” 

“Don’t, old fellow,” he answered. 
“ Louey has had a bad night, and they say 
there is no hope.” 

His eyes were brimming, his voice 
hoarse. 

I had heard of this poor girl, who was 
the beauty of Dutoitspan in days before 
my arrival. For two months past she had 
been wasting with fever, caused rather by 
foul smells, heat, worry of flies, and bad 
food, than by disease. It was no secret 
that Dave loved her, but the girl was 
young and wilful, too giddy, and too much 
courted to heed his rather shy devotion. 

“She is dying of thirst,” continued Dave, 
“and the brackish water makes her sick. 
Every day for a week I have come to find 
oranges, but none arrived. The child shall 
have as many as I can carry to-day, if I 
pay a pound apiece for them.” 

I do not remember what they cost, but 
it was a price to startle the most reckless 
spendthrift ; for other sick there were upon 
the Fields, and other devoted friends. We 
filled the sack which Dave had brought, 
and at his request I accompanied him 
to the wretched dwelling where Louey 
Parsons lay, with her father and sister. 
It stood in the worst part of the camp, 
where the irresponsible Kaffir ignored the 
Sanitary Commission. The air was sickly 
with a smell of garbage rotting in open 
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holes. Frowsy diggers, waking from a 
drunken spree, blinked at the sunshine, 
and coughed till they choked at the door 
of foul canteens. Shouting black men 
went by in gangs, some to work, others, 
their term of service ended, trooping 
towards the veldt. Two in three of them 
carried a gun, the product of their wages, 
and all had a bundle of miscellaneous 
loot. They bade farewell to distant com- 
rades in a cry very musical, but very 
melancholy, and peculiarly distressing, as 
we knew, to invalids. 

“ This is a bad quarter for a sick person,” 
I said. 

“You should visit it at night,” Dave 
answered bitterly. “I tell you, Parsons 
has killed my girl in sheer pride and 
obstinacy. Heaven knows how they have 
lived for the last few weeks! Parsons’ 
claim is no good, and he’ll not take help. 
And so little Loo is dying !” 

Before a small frame house, stained and 
patched, sat a grey old man smoking. His 
face did not prepossess me, but so white 
it was with yesterday’s dust that we could 
scarcely trace the features. His shirt- 
sleeves, rolled to the shoulder, displayed 
only skin and muscle. He watched us 
approach with dry and swollen eyes. 

“T’ve found some oranges to-day,” said 
Dave. ‘Can I see Miss Clara?” 

“ Louey’s awake,” was the short reply ; 
and the old man rosg¢ from his seat of mud, 
shouldered his pick and shovel, and strode 
off. 

Dave called softly at the ragged door : 

“Miss Clara, shall I come in ?” 

“Come in, Dave! Come in, you silly old 
man!” cried a thin but cheerful voice. 

He turned to me with hope shining in 
his eyes. 

“'That’s Louey !” he whispered. 

After a moment, Dave called me, and I 
entered, There is no occasion to describe 
my visit. The child had no notion of her 
doom. She sat up in the miserable bed, 
supported tenderly by her sister, and ate 
the oranges with eagerness. The colour 
sprang to her wasted face, and her big eyes 
sparkled, as she laughed with Dave. But 
in two or three minutes the light faded 
suddenly, and Clara dismissed us. A very 
few days afterwards Louey died. Half 
the camp attended her funeral—everyone 
who had known the bright and laughter- 
loving little maid. 

Dave’s grief was altogether silent and 
restrained. True to his instinct, no outward 
sign showed the despair within. But, after 








some two or three months, he quietly 
began to realise his fortune, and to talk of 
returning home, not for a permanency, but 
for a long visit. Meanwhile, the funeral 
had utterly exhausted Parsons’ resources. 
But the man’s hardness of nature forbade 
him to ask help, until he and his sur- 
viving daughter actually starved. Then he 
accepted a proposal carefully framed in a 
manner to spare his pride. 

For five hundred pounds Dave sold to 
him one half of the best claims he had, 
the money to be paid out of profits. The 
other half Parsons was to work in their 
joint interest, taking a moiety of the yield 
after paying expenses. Dave's house also 
he took at a low value. The transfer duly 
registered, our friend left for home. I 
accompanied him on the voyage, and in 
England our intimacy grew. I loved the 
dear old fellow. 

With the utmost composure he watched 
his second fortune vanish in follies more 
expensive than dress, and at the end of two 
years he bade me farewell. I never saw 
him afterwards, for he did not return to 
England. The events that follow were 
told me by a friend, who regarded Dave 
almost as warmly as I myself did. I put 
his narrative into the first person for 
convenience. 


Parsons had extraordinary luck at last. 
In less than three months he had remitted 
the full amount due for house and half- 
claim. But he turned out to be one of the 
most objectionable diggers in camp, always 
foremost in making grievances against 
authority. That was an agitated time. 
Nothing had been settled as yet, beyond 
the transfer of Griqualand to the British 
Empire. The Commissioners might, perhaps, 
be bullied or persuaded to any action, and 
‘“‘ diggers’ meetings” assembled almost 
nightly for the purpose of trying it on. 
Parsons became a leading orator at these 
gatherings, spouting seditious nonsense 
from the market-table. 

Nor did the surviving daughter much 
impress me, said my informant. Beauty she 
had beyond doubt, of a higher class, I 
should fancy, than those young charms 
which fascinated poor Swelly Dave. Her 
features were delicate and high-bred, her 
eyes full of life, but, I thought, hard. One 
could not mistake her neat upright little 
figure at any distance. , I recognised it in 
the Main Street one day, as I drove from 
New Rush home. 

Miss Parsons had been shopping, and I 
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overtook her at Michaelis’ store. Many 
a stalwart young digger, trudging dirty 
from the claims with his spade upon his 
shoulder, gave me a jealous glance as he 
dived out of sight between the huts. 

“So Dave is coming back?” I said as 
we strolled along. 

“JT didn’t know,” she answered coolly. 
“He makes a mistake. The diggings are 
not what they were.” 

‘Perhaps Dave is not what he was.” 

“Oh, Mr. Dave will never change. He 
lives in a bandbox, and nothing can affect 
him.” 

“You think that he did not feel your 
sister’s death much? I can assure you 
that is a grave mistake.” 

Miss Parsons’ face changed. 

‘He suffered what he could, no doubt. 
A few tears leaked through the box. You 
are Mr. Dave’s great friend, are you not ?” 

‘“No. He is very dear to me, but there 
are others in the camp who have known him 
longer and tried him more.” 

“ Why,” she cried, her clear eyes shining 
with anger, “ you speak of this—this Mr. 
Dave as one would speak of a hero! It is 
ridiculous !” 

‘And how does your father speak of 
him, Miss Parsons?” I asked, stopping 
at her door. 

She looked at me like a little fury, and 
went in. 

In due time Dave arrived, hot and 
dusty, but otherwise the same. His friends 
had arranged a dinner to welcome him, 
and ‘‘the proceedings terminated,” as the 
time-honoured formula runs, at a very late 
hour indeed. 

Next day he called on Mr. Parsons, 
frankly told his situation, and asked for 
the accounts of his quarter share. That 
wretch pretended not to understand, pro- 
duced the transfer, and accused Dave of 
an attempt to swindle. 

The poor fellow did not answer much, 
and did nothing to obtain his rights. 
Louey’s father was sacred. He told me 
the story with his usual calmness. 

“Tt doesn’t make much difference,” he 
said; “I shall have to begin afresh. 
Perhaps someone will put me into a 
claim.” 

But of his old friends, some had retired 
on their fortune ; others, disheartened, had 
gone farther north, to the gold diggings ; 
others had withdrawn to different pursuits. 
Those remaining nearly all owned good 
claims, but their arrangements were per- 
manently settled. People on whom Dave 








had not such strong hold were disinclined 
to tempt their luck by employing a man 
once successful. For there is a superstition 
in the Fields, confirmed by a dozen cases in 
my own experience, that the digger has 
only one chance. If he trifle with it, or 
let it go, Fate takes revenge. 

There were many claims “ jumpable” 
on Dutoitspan and Bultfontein, and one 
of these Dave worked, cheerful and quiet ; 
but his finds were absolutely nothing. 
He lived in my tent on Bultfontein Hill. 
At his request, I did not speak of Parsons’ 
conduct. 

The daughter I noticed only by a 
ceremonious bow when I chanced to meet 
her. But we came face to face one after- 
noou, and I could do no less in public 
than grasp the offered hand. 

“Did I not say,” she began, “ that 
Mr. Dave had better not have returned ?” 

“You spoke with more knowledge of 
the facts than I had.” 

“1% How?” 

The girl’s impudence vexed me. 

“You have proved yourself a wise 
child, Miss Parsons,” I answered, “if 
there’s truth in the proverb.” 

She coloured angrily, and stared, but I 
left her. 

This incident I told to Dave, of course, 
as we sat at night. 

“T should be sorry to suspect Clara,” he 
said, “ of any part in her father’s conduct. 
We were never friends, but I used to think 
her as honest as high-spirited. How she 
loved little Loo! Her dislike for me arose 
from jealousy of the child’s friendship, 
though, Heaven knows, Loo never pre- 
tended to care for me. Old fellow, I’m 
tired of this place! Will Palmer has 
asked me to join him, prospecting beyond 
the Hoek, and I’ve accepted. We start 
to-morrow.” 

“Tt’s hard on two of our oldest voor- 
trekkers to be inspanning again !” 

“Read up your history of Christopher 
Columbus,” he answered, laughing. “That 
voor-trekker was ill-treated if you like.” 

Two days after, the pair started amidst 
some excitement; for a “ prospecting 
expedition” had not left the Fields these 
many months past, and both men were 
popular. 

I saw Miss Parsons at her door as the 
noisy little crowd went by. She knew 
by experience what that procession 


signified—the pony laden with tent and 
tools and cooking things, the men with 
Dave was 


rifle, revolver, and pannikin. 
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neat as usual, and excellently dressed, 
though not in Pall Mall fashion. The wife 
of an official had just presented him with 
a superb white ostrich feather, which he 
had curled round his broad-brimmed hat. 
As he raised it in passing, the girl 
coloured. 

Our first news of the explorers came from 
the storekeeper at the Hoek. He wrote that 
they had crossed the river, against urgent 
warning. The chief Jantje and his Batla- 
pins had lately become more offensive than 
usual, and my friend the storekeeper 
expected mischief. After this, nothing 
more was heard of Dave for nearly two 
months. 

We vaguely knew at the Fields that 
Jantje had broken out, and was doing 
much injury to his neighbours. But there 
are no white people in his territory, and 
the Orange River is very broad. Half a 
troop of the Frontier Police marched to the 
Hoek, for what purpose nobody knew. 
The friends of the “prospectors” grew 
anxious. 

Meanwhile another attack of their perio- 
dical fever had broken out among the 
diggers. New Rush discovered, all over 
again, that it was robbed by black labourers 
and white receivers. For the hundredth 
time it vowed in public and private that 
this sort of thing must be stopped with 
fire and blood. 

So the diggers assembled in their thou- 
sands, burnt half-a-dozen canteens, and 
badly treated their owners. Then they 
caught some blacks, flogged them, and 
marched them about with ropes round 
their necks, looking for a tree. 

In fact, the usual symptoms displayed 
themselves, and the usual result arrived. 
Our steady, hard-working camp took the 
disease in milder form; for we, who 
habitually looked after our own claims, had 
not so much to fear from theft. 

Parsons made himself foremost in de- 
nouncing buyers of stolen gems. He raved 
upon the market-table nightly, to such 
effect that our peaceful diggers suddenly 
rose, without concert apparently, and 
burnt a suttler’s house. 

No evidence was brought against the 
accused, at least in public, but it was well 
he did not fall into the avengers’ hands. 
Be it observed, however, that his guilt 
was probable enough. 

Whilst I stood in the excited crowd, 
| which disputed who should next be 
punished, a familiar voice hailed me above 
the din. 





I looked round, and saw Dave and 
Palmer on horseback, with three armed 
and mounted blacks. The white men’s 
clothes were rags, their faces thin and 
travel-worn, but they looked pictures of 
health. 

“Come along,” cried Dave gaily; “I 
must lodge a man in the tronc, and then 
we'll have such a palaver! Who is he? 
My prisoner, bless him! The trophy of 
my bow and spear. It’s the same old 
game here; burning canteens, I suppose ? 
Egad, I come at an opportune moment!” 

The prisoner was a huge Batlapin, who, 
as he walked hidden by the mounted men, 
whined hymns. He was deposited at the 
tronc, upon explanation with the sergeant, 
and the others came with us home. 

‘*‘Glorious chaps, these !” laughed Dave. 
“ Two are Griquas and the other a Basuto. 
I say, Palmer, which of us is which ?”. 

“You're a Basuto, and I’m a Griqua.” 

‘What a memory you have! I shall 
never recollect until they allot me my 
wives. Do you understand, old fellow? 
We're chiefs, Will and I, promoted on the 
field of honour, when we smote Jantje hip 
and thigh, whilst you were groping for 
pebbles in a lime-kiln.” 

Certainly Dave was changed at last. 
The bath of excitement and action agreed 
with his constitution. Bright he had 
always been when roused for a moment, 
but languid and dreamy in general. Now 
he busied himself to make the negroes 
comfortable, and they regarded him with a 
smile of admiring affection. 

When horses and men had been disposed 
for the night, and our rough supper finished, 
the pair told me their adventures, which I 
must summarise briefly. 

After crossing the Orange, they found 
themselves environed by rumours and dire 
alarms. 

There is a small colony of Basuto 
Kaffirs opposite the Hoek, rich and pros- 
perous by the sale of diamonds honestly 
obtained.* These good fellows urged them 
not to proceed, for the Batlapins were on 
the war-path. 

But Dave and his comrade would not be 
scared. That Jantje would dare ill-use 
white men seemed ridiculous, and they 
expected much more amusement than 
danger in witnessing the campaign. The 
good Basuto chief gave them horses and a 





* This is the clan of John Katlands, of whom 
I discoursed in another ‘‘ Traveller’s Tale.” See 
ALL THE YEAR Rounn, New Series, Vol. 27, p. 28, 
** Some Skins.” 
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half-dozen of picked warriors to guard them 
and report. 

Thus reinforced, and secure of food, 
they abandoned the project of halting at 
Campbell Grounds, where, in truth, they 
had nothing to do. 

Pushing straight on over the veldt, they 
beheld signs of trouble before reaching the 
first halt. The Griquas had sent away 
their old men, women, and children, with 
such household gear and cattle as could be 
rescued. A train of waggons streamed 
towards the Orange River. 

The fugitives named a plece where the 
men capable of bearing arms had appointed 
their rendezvous, but the Basutos did not 
know the spot, nor could they understand 
how to find it. 

On the third march from the river, they 
saw burnt homesteads, dead cattle, and the 
signs of barbarous war. Now and then a 
small body of negroes would be discovered 
upon the naked veldt, but so far away that 
to pursue them was hopeless. 

Next day, however, they met a plunder- 
ing party of the enemy, who stood ; and 
for the first time Dave heard the singing of 
a bullet. Two Batlapins were killed and 
one taken, who saved his life by pot ame 
them to the Griqua rendezvous. 

A distressing scene of confusion was 
that laager. The ‘Griquas, brave enough, 
had lived for years in a peace profound. 
They had no war-chiefs, and not a man 
among them knew what ought to be done. 
The strangers were received with un- 
speakable delight, and they found apt 
pupils. Hottentot blood is scarcely less 
capable of training for war of its own style 
than is the perfervidum ingenium of the 
Kaffir. 

Within a’ few days a successful foray 
was conducted into Jantje’s country, and 
both parties discovered that Batlapin 
kraals are as easy to burn as Griqua 
farmsteads. 
® Thus a guerilla war began, whilst 
Jantje collected his power, and strove to 
drag Monkoroane, chief of the Corannas, 
into the dangerous game. Weeks passed 
by, the Griquas gaining confidence in 
themselves and their leaders. At length 
Jantje moved with all his followers. 
Scouts and prisoners gave timely notice, 
and the white generals secured a for- 
midable contingent of Basutos, led by 
the old chief himself. After a desultory 
fight, which lasted half the day, Dave 
charged at the head of his cavalry. The 
Batlapins ran, and Jantje took refuge 





among the Corannas, where he remained 
until late events tempted him to renew his 
senseless schemes (1879-80). No prisoners 
were taken, of course, excepting the man 
just lodged in the tronc, who saved his life 
by offering handfuls of coin. 

Such was Dave’s story. The gratitude 
and admiration of the negroes were not 
satisfied with conferring on their generals 
the barren honour of chieftainship,. <A 
subscription was organised, which took 
the form of cattle. Upon the hint that 
diamonds would be a kind of wealth more 
portable, two handfuls of fine stones, worth 
over fifteen hundred pounds, were substi- 
tuted. And with this booty and their 
Batlapin captive the pair returned to 
Dutoitspan. 

Next day the prisoner was examined 
privately at the tronc. In answer to the 
magistrate, he repeated his confession that 
he had stolen many gems and sold them. 
He named his master, whose claim lay at 
New Rush, and that gentleman, when 
summoned, recognised him at a glance. 
It remained only to identify the buyer, 
a process needing the extremest caution. 
At nightfall we went out with twelve 
constables in plain clothes, who strolled 
along in groups, disguised in an air of un- 
concern. Dave’s black warriors marched 
arm-in-arm with the prisoner. He led us 
through the dirtiest and lowest quarters of 
the camp, ard stopped at a distance from 
Parsons’ old frame house, which you re- 
member. Parsons had left it long ago, and 
it was now a canteen. Through the open 
doorway we saw a rude bar covered with 
the filthiest glasses and bottles. A small 
cask of pontak, another of Cape smoke, and 
a basket of gingerbeer stood on a shelf— 
the usual array of poisons. One tallow 
candle lit the dreary den, and shone dimly 
through the walls of canvas. Behind the 
bar stood a pale, unwholesome - looking 
man, and two examples of the lowest 
class of digger lounged on rough settles, 
smoking. 

In two minutes the “surround” was 
complete, and the constables closing in 
almost touched each other in their circle. 
Then the sergeant stepped into the brighter 
ray of light thrown by the open doorway, 
exclaiming, “‘ No resistance, Corny! You're 
my prisoner!” His pistol was drawn as 
he spoke. I have not seen fear so suddenly 
and awfully expressed as in that fellow’s 
face. His jaw dropped, his eyebrows rose, 
cold sweat streamed down and glistened 
in the candlelight. He did not say a word 
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nor move, but the guests made row 
enough. They crushed back to defend 
themselves, shouting to their “ brother- 
diggers.” I saw a quick gleam in the 
barman’s glassy eye; the candlestick 
rattled on the ground, and all was dark. 
Before the sergeant could flash his lantern, 
a cheery voice cried outside: “ All right, 
sir! We've got Corny, a creepin’ among 
the tent-pegs, he was !” 

The barkeeper and his friends were 
led through a gathering crowd, which 
fought for the privilege of murdering them, 
so soon as the charge was known. We 
did our duty in protecting the frightened 
wretches, and then turned homewards. I 
saw that the suspicion in my own mind was 
agitating Dave, and we threaded our way 
silently through the labyrinth of claims. 
Arrived at home, seated with grog and 
pipe before the door, Dave rose suddenly, 
exclaiming : “I should have stayed. You 
won't sit up for me, old man?” 

“T’ll go back with you. There may be 
a row.” 

After a few yards, Dave said: “It’s no 
use making mysteries. What do you 
suspect ?” 

“That Parsons was running that canteen, 
and that there’s no time to lose, if you 
wish to warn him. But why protect the 
scoundrel, and risk your own life? He’s 
one of the most finished blackguards 
on the Fields, and a mean hypocrite 
besides.” 

“T can’t help that! Let us run!” 

We reached the house breathless. The 
night was very dark, the street quiet, and 
we stole towards the door. Dave had 
raised his hand to tap, when it was seized. 
‘None of that!” whispered the sergeant ; 
and he led us quietly beyond earshot of 
those within. “I somehow guessed what 
your little game might be, Dave. Now, 
Parsons is bound to be took, but we don’t 
want a row with the girl.” 

“ What is the charge ?” I asked. 

“None yet. I’m waiting for 
warrant.” 

“Then why should we not enter?” 

“ Because those are my orders. There 
may be documents and things. Ah, here 
comes the man I’m looking for! Now, 
mind, we're in the thick of the camp here, 
and if you make a row the old chap’s life’s 
not worth a chip of bort.” . 

This was evident, and we drew aside. 
A neatly-dressed black, carrying a lantern, 
exchanged a word with the sergeant, 
tapped at the door, and handed in a note. 


the 





A moment afterwards, Clara appeared, and 
walked away with him. 

“Mrs. G. has sent for her,” muttered 
the policeman. ‘ That’s a signal that the 
warrant’s issued.” 

There was nothing to be done but 
watch. Presently arrived G. himself, the 
magistrate. He knocked at the door, the 
sergeant and I behind him, for “I have not 
the courage,” whispered Dave. Parsons 
opened it, and we walked in. This living 
room was just as Dave left it ; the pictures, 
books, tablecloth, lamp, all familiar. Beside 
the stove stood Parsons, silent, looking 
keenly at G. 

“JT have an unpleasant duty,” said the 
latter, in consecrated form. ‘Corny van 
Riet is charged with buying stolen 
diamonds, and i see sufficient cause for 
issuing a warrant against you.” 

Parsons was quite cool. 

“Who accuses-me ?” he asked in a firm 
voice. 

“No one. But to-morrow, or to-night, 
you will have five thousand accusers; and 
you know them.” 

“T have a right to ask why you suspect 
me ?” 

“ Because I have reason to believe that 
Corny van Riet’s canteen is yours. I may 
tell you that the police have been watching 
that place some time.” 

“Does Corny van Riet 
me ?” 

“ Not yet. I take the responsibility of 
arresting you as much for your own safety 
as for any other reason. Give me your 
keys, and go quietly.” 

The old man steadily walked out with 
the sergeant, asking no questions about 
Clara. G. told us that his wife had under- 
taken to break the matter to the girl, and 
to keep her all night. 

Then he sat down with his clerk to 
examine papers. I rejoined Dave, and we 
went home. 

Next morning, very early, a note from 


incriminate 


G. was delivered, begging us to attend on’ 


him. We found huge excitement at the 
Pan—Parsons had strangled himself in the 
night. G. received us gravely, and pro- 
duced a letter found on the prisoner’s table 
addressed to Dave. It acknowledged his 
dishonesty in the matter of the claim, and 
declared that the vengeance of heaven, so 
strangely and secretly pursuing his crime, 
had driven him to suicide. Had he not 
cheated Dave, this course of events would 
not have followed. <A note of hand for 
the exact sum due was enclosed, and, as 
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compensation, he left the whole claim to 
the man he had wronged. In a very brief 
farewell to his daughter, she was com- 
manded to honour this last wish. 

Whilst we talked, Clara came in. Her 
very lips were pale, but her eyes glowed. 
G. whispered hastily : 

“She does not know the end !” 

Advancing straight to Dave, the girl 
stood before him, rigid with deep passion. 

“Why do you persecute my father ?” 
she said. “If you had loved Louey, you 
would have been kind to us for her sake. 
He has done you no harm. Is it because 
you hate me, that you try toruin him? I 
did not do you an ill-turn with Louey. If 
I had wished, she loved me better than 
you, and she would never have seen you 
again. Is it because my father has kept 
the money which you would have spent 
like a fool +3 

“Miss Parsons,” said. G., interfering, 
“you are under a mistake. Mr. Davies 
does not persecute your father. He could 
not know to whom the prisoner who fell 
into his hands by chance would point as 
the receiver of stolen diamonds. And it 
would be more merciful at once to say that 
your father has confessed, not only the 
crime charged against him, but another 
also, committed to the great injury of 
Mr. Davies himself, which Mr. Davies had 
nobly concealed.” 

The girl looked from one to the other in 
amaze. 

“ Confessed? Is this true, Mr. Dave ?” 

_ Yes, it is true.” 

* After a pause she bowed and said : 

“T humbly beg your pardon, sir,” and 
went out. 


I had heard nothing of these events, 
when, nearly two years afterwards, I re- 
ceived a pair of wedding-cards—they are 
old-fashioned at the Cape. 

The dear friend whom we called “ Swelly 
Dave” announced his marriage with Miss 


Clara Parsons. And within four years 
more both are gone. 





IN THE SUNNY RHINELAND. 
XL 

THERE is something in the aspect of 
this once free city of Frankfort at once 
free and imperial—a city that, with its 
civic rule, seemed at one time almost to 
share the throne of the Kaiser—there is 
something in its appearance and in its 
atmosphere, both moral and physical, that 





is bracing and refreshing, after the modish 
stateliness of Wiesbaden. The animation 
in the streets, the lines of handsome build- 
ings, fresh from the hands of architects 
and builders, with the evidences every- 
where of prosperity and increasing wealth, 
of a transformation from brick, to say 
nothing of lath and plaster, to marble, 
bring one, with something of a shock, into 
the active bustling life of the present. 

I am driving in a flaming yellow fly— 
hardly of the present, this—in shape like 
a miniature mail-coach. They have hand- 
some, respectable vehicles on hire in 
Frankfort, but these are kept expressly 
for railway passengers. They put you in 
quarantine, as it were, and hoist the 
yellow flag over you as a stranger ; or one 
might be a prophet arriving in a fiery 
chariot. But, anyhow, I am driving in a 
yellow fly to the post-office, first through 
a belt of public gardens, and then through 
wide and handsome streets to the somewhat 
gloomy building of which I am in search. 
There is plenty of bustle here, too, and a 
throng passing in and out not composed of 
the tourist and flaneur, but of active young 
clerks, and business people generally. I 
get my own despatches, and then enquire 
for Madame Reimer’s, but am met with a 
distinct negative. Unless I am furnished 
with legal authority to act for her, not 
even the question can be answered 
whether there is a letter for her or not. 
The official is quite right, of course, but 
his inflexible correctness is annoying for 
the moment. And then it strikes me that 
the incident is not an unhealthy one, after 
all, and I send a telegram to Madame 
Reimer, telling her of the contretemps, 
and begging her to come over to Frankfort 
herself. She will be delighted with the 
place, and someone else will be delighted 
to be her guide ; and, this business trans- 
acted, I drive to an hotel to get rid of my 
portmanteau and of my fiery chariot. Itis 
an old-fashioned hotel, very quiet, but very 
comfortable. 

Of course, there is but one thing to do 
when you come to Frankfort—one almost 
sacred duty that you feel it would. be 
almost impiety to postpone. You would 
never think of eating your chicken and 
drinking your sherry at Stratford-on-Avon 
while you left the house where Shake- 
speare was born to wait your convenience ; 
neither could you rest and refresh your- 
self at Frankfort without first visiting the 
father-house of Goethe. It is a good word, 
that father-house, and, even if ambiguous, 
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is perhaps wisely so. To reach Goethe's 
house you leave behind the new and 
bustling part of the city, and come among 
quiet streets, with quaint gabled houses, 
transformed, perhaps, into shops and ware- 
houses, but bearing upon them the stamp 
of antique civic dignity. The Goethe 
house itself is a handsome bourgeois 
mansion of more modern type, but still 
not of to-day, evidently—one of those 
pleasant-looking houses, red brick, of a 
tone warm and soft, slightly florid in 
sentiment, such as one would in England 
attribute to the days of the Stuarts, or, 
at latest, to those of Queen Anne. One 
feels a kind of nervous tremor in ringing 
the bell at the door, as if about to leave 
the living world altogether, and hold com- 
munion with the mighty dead ; and when 
the wicket within is once passed, and the 
necessary mark disbursed, there is nothing 
tudely to disturb the illusion. A cool 
resonant house, with the sunshine playing 
upon the marble pavement of the wide 
landing-place, and flickering with refracted 
light upon the broad oaken staircase. 
There is a little courtyard below, cool 
and shaded, with an ancient pump, where 
the child Goethe must have played and 
splashed about as a youngster; and a tree 
leaning over from a neighbouring garden ; 
everything still and silent, but with 
strange suggestions of the past, as if some 
door might open at any moment, and give 
passage to one of the poet’s family—the 
young mother, smiling, but trembling a 
little ; the stern father, misunderstanding 
and misunderstood, whom we might expect 
to order us out of the house without further 
ceremony ; the sister, of whom we don’t 
remember much, except that her brother 
loved her ; and the boy himself, arrogant, 
but winning, his boyish petulance mixed 
with the airs of a young philosopher. Here 
opens the best parlour, with its folding 
doors, with a charming inner room, which 
seems to have been the library, all with 
the grave, serious, and simple feeling of 
long ago. But to mount the staircase, and 
come to the more private rooms of the 
house, brings on a feeling almost of awe. 
One treads reverently towards the room 
where the poet was born. I don’t know 
why I should have this feeling myself. I 
have to take Goethe very much on trust, 
seeing him reflected, perhaps, in Lewes or 
Carlyle, and yet the face thus reflected, 
and distorted, perhaps, strikes as grand 
and godlike. And thus it is as a shrine, 
as one of the holy places of the world, 





that one approaches the very birth-room of 
this shining spirit. Here is the outer 
room—the father’s study and sitting-room, 
no doubt, and a bedroom within—the best 
in the house, the father’s room, redolent 
of patriarchal dignity, and beyond that a 
humble little room, where the young wife 
endures the sorrow of her travail. It is 
something to feel, to realise all this, even 
if next moment scepticism interferes with 
startling doubts: “ My friend, this is all 
nonsense. These may be, and no doubt 
are, the nuptial chambers of the respect- 
able High Councillor Goethe and the Frau 
High Councillor ; but as for this being the 
room where the poet was born—why, we 
know that the house was pulled down and 
rebuilt in Goethe’s childhood, the poetkin 
himself assisting at the ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone, dressed in the costume 
of a bricklayer; and in that case, what 
becomes of the tradition, strengthened by 
the solemn asseverations of the custodian, 
that this is the veritable room where the 
poet was born?” 

Well, I am glad these doubts suggested 
themselves afterwards. For the moment 
I am under the glamour of faith and 
imagination, and am ready to accept with 
fervour the relics which the enthusiasm and 
patience of devotees have brought together : 
the toys and- playthings of the child, his 
early frocks—relics rather these, perhaps, 
of the tender careful mother, who thus 
treasured them. Of the mother, too, is 
the spinet, with its faded melancholy tones, 
the very ghosts of musical chords ; though 
doubtless the boy himself often hammered 
impatiently at the keys, seeking some out- 
let for the music in his soul, which would 
not be thus expressed. With the thoughts 
full of the boy Goethe it is rather startling 
to come upon his portrait at fourscore, the 
eyes still vehement, and retaining much of 
the arrogance and petulance of the child. 
The rooms are indeed full of relics, almost 
bewildering in their variety. Here are 
undoubted drawings by Goethe, very much 
of a botch indeed, and showing to the 
most casual observer that not that way : 
either was there any outlet for the 
imprisoned spirit; there, photographs . 
of all kinds, and of every degree of un- © 
pleasant literal faithfulness; and busts and 
portraits scattered here and there hap- 
hazard. The best parlour, or salon, itself 
is occupied by a quasi-learned society, 
whose chairs are arranged in long rows 
before the presidential table, itself covered 
with publications that testify to the almost 
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universal nature of the society’s proceedings. 
Busts of the father, portraits of the mother, 
sketches of persons known to Goethe, and 
mentioned in his autobiography ; there is 
here a very praiseworthy attempt to bring 
together whatever may illustrate the pro- 
gress of his life, from the day he first drew 
breath here, to the moment of his death. 
But one feels that what most concerns us 
here are the records of his youth and its 
surroundings, and most precious of all are 
the mother’s spinet, and the table at which 
she worked, as she told fanciful stories to 
the passionate child. 

But, after all, I am giad when it is over, 
when I turn my back upon Goethe’s father- 
house and am in the living world again, 
making my way to the hotel by quaint and 
quiet bye-streets. At first I thought that 
1 was the only guest at the hotel, but this 
is not the case. A young priest has been 
dining here and is sitting over his flask of 
wine, blinking solemnly as he sips slowly, 
taking in the flavour of it, inhaling the 
delicate aroma. He is silent and demure, 
but surely his thoughts are not in his 
breviary. That amber liquid does not 
dispose to thoughts of fasts and mortifi- 
cations. These German priests have a 
kind of instinct for good wine, and hence 


I feel sanguine as to the quality of that 
I order for dinner ; nor am I disappointed. 
The waiter brings it up in a melancholy 
way, as if it were the last bottle of wine in 


the cellar. It is Rauenthaler, old and 
mellow ; a liquid of pure gold, that seems 
to diffuse sunshine through the whole 
frame. -I was tired before, but the dinner 
and wine have refreshed me and I feel 
anxious to make the acquaintance of the 
Main river, hitherto only seen ai a distance; 
and so through public gardens which 
surround the city on all sides, taking the 
place of the medizval walls and towers 
commemorated by Goethe, I reach the 
Main quay. A railway down the middle 
of the quay rather spoils it as a promenade, 
but the stream is a pleasant one, running 
past islands and floating baths, with many 
boats skimming its surface; mostly out- 
rigged boats light and frail, with business- 
‘like crews in flannels, quite English- 
looking. The frequent bridges, too, are a 
feature in the scene, and, chief of all, the 
old Main bridge built in the fourteenth 
century, with a statue of Charlemagne in 
the centre. This, too, is one of the 
numerous bridges in which the devil had a 
hand. The work of construction being 
too much for the builder, who found him- 





self foiled by the rapid stream, he appealed 
to the father of builders—of jerry builders 
at least—who, as usual, was quite ready to 
help his suppliant out of his difficulty, on 
the usual terms; no commission or per- 
centage, but a bonus of the first living soul 
that should cross the bridge after its 
completion—a contract that, as far as the 
builder was concerned, a lawyer might 
cavil at as rather ultra vires. Anyhow, the 
devil got nothing out of it but a cock 
which had been induced to cross the 
bridge—not being a bird given to such 
direct progression in a general way, but 
induced, perhaps, by a cunning arrange- 
ment of grain along the roadway ; with the 
result of being speedily converted into 
devilled chicken by the outwitted fiend. 
And the memory of the cock is preserved 
in a figure of the bird perched upon a 
crucifix on the bridge; a figure which 
probably suggested the legend. But the 
prevalence of such legends indicates 
perhaps a reminiscence of the ancient 
practice of immolating a victim at the 
foundation of any important building to 
ensure its strength and continuance; a 
human victim at one stage of civilisation, 
a slave or a prisoner; afterwards, as feel- 
ings of humanity developed, commuted for 
some domestic animal. 

Here is a good place to rest awhile and 
watch the varying stream of foot-passengers. 
Somehow, the whole place seems to be 
filled with associations of its great man, 
not in statues and squares so much as in 
general aspect and spirit. The children 
who roam about in joyous bands, free and 
unembarrassed ; the pretty girls, neither 
prudish nor forward—we wonder whether 
their great-grandmothers, perhaps, lived in 
the city in their day, and captivated the 
susceptible heart of young Goethe—and 
this river, too, flowing towards the red 
sunset, and just tinged with the pervading 
glow, he must have sat and watched it 
many a time on just such an evening as 
this, when he first saw Nature’s beauty in 
the light of dawning passion. And thus, 
when he was already great and famous, 
and he sat down with self-conscious purpose 
to write the great poem of his life, there 
came to him as a heroine none of the 
figures familiar to him in his refined and 
cultivated life, no courtly dame or princely 
blue-stocking, but, instead, the pretty 
milliner’s girl of Frankfort, the remem- 
brance of whose innocent caresses had 
power to thrill the man even at four- 
score ! 
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And we remember that the harmless 
summer passion came to a climax while 
princes and potentates were meeting and 
processioning in all the bravery of that 
age of wigs and swords, while the city was 
in the throes of its grand imperial elec- 
tion ; and how the fire of it all went out, 
and imperial kaiser and grand electors 
smouldered away unheeded, when parental 
authority and respectable burgomagisterial 
instincts drove poor Gretchen—a scape- 
goat for the sins of others—away into the 
wilderness. 

And that brings to mind how mixed up 
with the early days of Goethe are the later 
days of the grotesque, but respectable, 
Romanesque empire. Always more or less 
grotesque, the bluff and ruddy Teuton 
posing as Roman emperor recalls the 
memory of a Fijian in a cocked hat, but 
growing more grotesque and less respect- 
able as the day of doom approached. And 
there is this striking analogy between the 
respective environments of our Shakespeare 
and of the German Goethe, that each of 
them grew up surrounded by the forms 
and ideas of a world that was fast passing 
away. And in their works, although the 
harbingers and prophets of the coming 
time, they seem neither fully conscious of 
the greatness of the change, nor, indeed, 
to relish it—what they see of it—over- 
much. 

There is a loss of picturesqueness cer- 
tainly. These pleasant gardens and trim 
gravelled walks hardly reconcile for the 
loss of the grim walls and frowning towers 
of old Frankfort: those walls of which 
Goethe recalls his annual circuit, when he 
got such strange peeps into the inner 
economy of citizen life, and all the secrets 
of the back-yards were revealed to him. 

Neither can the broad cheerful streets 
altogether atone for the loss of the alleys, 
dark and dim, damp always, and wretchedly 
cold in winter, but replete with grand 
effects of light and shade, and rich with 
buried architectural treasures. 

And the Jews’ quarter! Yes, it would 
be pleasant to see the Jews all locked up 
at night within their own quarter. Jewish 
disabilities were, perhaps, not an unmixed 
evil, when, as Goethe tells us, the pretty 
Jewesses of his day esteemed it a privilege 
to walk about with a young Christian. 
How we have changed all that ! 

But this again puts us in mind of another 
thing to be remembered at Frankfort. 
Here is the cradle of the Rothschilds. 
Close by, in the Judengasse, is the house 





where their fortunes first began to sprout. 
A momentous fact; but one that does not 
kindle enthusiasm. I should feel more 
interest in them, perhaps, if I had a sub- 
stantial letter of credit to their address. 
Then I should visit with joy their offices in 
the Fahrgasse—they have not moved far 
from the old Jews’ quarter—and perhaps 
devote half a page of manuscript to the 
early annals of the family. But as they 
have no money for me, what do I care how 
rich they may be ? 

Still, the visitor to Frankfort may fairly 
divide his subject under three heads, in 
which it will be good for him to come well 
primed to the grand old city. There is 
Goethe’s Frankfort, full of interest and 
charm, and partly embracing the other 
two, to which the poet’s autobiography will 
be the best guide; and there is imperial 
Frankfort, redolent of memories of the old 
kaisers, from Frederick Barbarossa down 
to the last unlucky Hapsburg, and not 
mere barren associations, such as may cling 
to a particular spot when all about is 
changed and out of keeping, but memories 
of events where the buildings themselves 
where they occurred, and all their surround- 
ings, remain practically unaltered ; a scene 
that only requires the figures of the actors 
—and these imagination can well supply— 
to impress itself upon the mind as vividly 
as if one had been the Wandering Jew 
and had seen it all. 

And that brings me to the third head—to 
the settled Jews, that is, who have for 
centuries made Frankfort their head- 
quarters, and thriven in the crowded 
Judengasse. As for that locking up 
business, clearly there must have been a 
good deal of farce in it, as also in the 
regulation that the Jews must not come 
forth on Sundays or holidays. If a man 
had a mortgage on the kaiser’s palace, the 
royal jewels in pawn, an overdue bond 
endorsed by the head burgomaster, such 
a one was not likely to be kept under 
lock-and-key by some insignificant Teutonic 
beadle. 

However, as I said before, not having 
any pecuniary interest in the Jews 
of Frankfort, I shall leave this part 
of the subject. But to-morrow I intend 
to devote to imperial Frankfort in 
a leisurely kind of way. At the present 
moment I am thirsty, from the fatigue of 
a long hot day, and I plunge into a neigh- 
bouring beer-cellar to refresh myself with 
the cool and sparkling lager. 

There is a considerable slop of beer in 
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this cellar, which seems to be a kind of 
underground depét for post-office officials. 
They take their meals here, I fancy, 
highly -seasoned sausage in which the 
garlic has not been forgotten ; they spend 
their leisure moments here; very likely 
they sleep here. Everything is on a 
footing of brotherly and sisterly equality. 
Brotherly as regards the post-office officials, 
sisterly in respect of Charlotte, the barmaid. 
She is a trifle dishevelled ; she heightens the 
prevalent impression of garlic, especially 
when she leans affectionately over her 
guest in placing his jug of beer before 
him; but she is charmingly sympathetic ; 
she sits down beside you to adjust the 
reckoning. I don’t think she would 
object to an arm placed about her waist ; 
but all in good faith. Nobody is jealous 
of any little attentions she may show or 
receive, and everybody is disposed to add 
to the general content by offering her 
obtrusive caresses that excite continuous 
laughter; Charlotte leading the chorus. 
And here I get a big glass mug of beer for 
something less than a penny ; a beer that 
excites no unpleasant afterthoughts as to 
the prudence of taking so much malt 
liquor ; a beer that if it could be retailed 
of the same price and quality in English 
beer-saloons would put the temperance 
lecturer out of court, and make an end 
of wife-beating altogether. We are none 
of us inclined to beat our Charlotte; 
if our continued potations have any effect 
it is to make us more affectionate and 
good-tempered. I should gladly sit here 
and drink many glasses of beer, but, alas! 
the atmosphere momentarily becomes more 
oppressive ; more post-office men are 
coming down the steps; more garlic is in 
course of maceration ; more beer is slopped 
over ; more cigars are lighted—there must 
be twenty or thirty already going in this 
not extensive cellar. Yes, my Charlotte, 
I would gladly drink more beer if only to 
make the reckoning more respectable, but 
it seems strange to put down a penny and 
get change out of it. Will she be offended 
if I offer her the odd pfennings as a slight 
tribute of brotherly affection? Well, not 
exactly offended, but she laughs as if she 
thought me a strange man. 

It is now that I feel the pinch of my 
solitary state. I am too tired to walk about 
any more, and yet too restless to go to bed 
at once. The solitary priest has retired for 
the night; the gas is turned down, except 
one flaring jet where the depressed-looking 
waiter is poring over the hotel day-book, 





as if seeking food for melancholy in the 
retrospect of unpaid bills. 

There is nothing for it then except to 
smoke a cigar at my bedroom window, 
and watch the lights glow and change as 
some belated train creeps softly into the 
railway terminus. Then there is a slight 
bustle as passengers come out and disperse, 
while sundry yellow flys, resplendent even 
by lamplight, drive away in different 
directions. Then there comes a knock 
at the door. It is a telegram from John, 
which has been in the house several hours 
it seems ; just a message to say that they 
will all be over at Frankfort by the train 
arriving about noon. So I make up my 
mind to see all I can of the city before 
they come ; for after that everything will 
be in a whirl. 





A FRENCH KNIGHT OF THE 
ROAD. 


Durine the Regency of Philip Duke 
of Orleans and the early part of the reign 
of Louis the Fifteenth, organised bands 
of highwaymen, headed by leaders whose 
audacious ingenuity for several years com- 
pletely baffled the vigilance of the police, 
not only infested the remote provinces of 
France, but even the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Paris, and not unfrequently the 
capital itself. The most redoubtable chiefs 
of these marauders were Cartouche (whose 
exploits, besides having furnished the 
theme of acontemporary poem by the actor 
Grandval, and of a comedy by Legrand, form 
the subject of one of Thackeray’s most 
graphic sketches) and his scarcely less 
notorious rival Poulailler, a few passages 
in whose adventurous career are, from their 
characteristic singularity, worth recording. 

According to all accounts, he was of a 
very different stamp from the majority of 
his associates, having received a fair educa- 
tion, and being naturally endowed with a 
more than average share of intelligence. 
His personal appearance, moreover, was 
sufficiently attractive to enable him to 
sustain without disadvantage whatever 
character the exigencies of his “profession” 
might compel him to assume. What first 
led him to the “road ” is not stated, nor is 
anything known of his parentage except 
that it was “respectable’—an epithet 
scarcely applicable to his own mode of life. 
It is, however, certain that at a com- 
paratively early age he had already planned 
and accomplished several daring robberies, 
one of which, in particular, chiefly owing 
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to the social position of the victim, 
became for some days the talk of the town. 
Among the audience at the opera on a 
gala-night was a lady of high rank, whose 
splendid display of jewels attracted general 
notice ; two diamond bracelets, especially, 
of the finest water, exciting the envy of 
the surrounding fair ones, one of whom, a 
princess of the blood royal, was so struck 
with their brilliancy that she had eyes for 
nothing else, and extolled their magnifi- 
cence in a voice sufficiently loud to be 
overheard by the occupants of the pit, 
where Poulailler, disguised for the nonce 
as an irreproachably-attired gallant of the 
period, was standing. While most of his 
neighbours were discreetly smiling at the 
august lady’s enthusiasm, the idea occurred 
to him that he might possibly profit by 
it; and quietly leaving his place, he made 
his way to the box where the queen 
of diamonds sat enthroned, and, after apo- 
logising for the intrusion, informed her 
that the princess, whose admiration of the 
bracelets had not been unobserved by their 
wearer, had charged him to request her to 
entrust one of them to her for a few 
minutes, in order that she might examine 
it more closely. Highly flattered, Madame 
de B—— immediately unclasped the orna- 
ment and handed it to her visitor, who, 
with many assurances that the greatest 
care should be taken of it, withdrew, and 
naturally made off with his booty. Half 
an hour elapsed without any sign of his 
reappearance, and at length Madame de 
B——, growing impatient, summoned an 
attendant and despatched him with arespect- 
ful message to her royal highness, soliciting 
the return of the bracelet, as the conclusion 
of the performance was approaching. The 
princess, in reply, sent word that she never 
had it, nor should, under any circumstances, 
have taken the liberty of asking for it ; and 
the unfortunate owner, convinced that she 
had been the dupe of an ingenious thief, 
was fain to console herself by reflecting 
that it might have been worse, as she had 
still one bracelet left. Some days later, an 
individual in the orthodox garb of a police 
official presented himself at her hotel, bring- 
ing the welcome intelligence that the miss- 
ing jewel had been recovered, and would be 
restored to her by the magistrate in whose 
charge it had been deposited, as soon as the 
latter had satisfied himself, by comparing 
it with the second bracelet, that it was 
really the one she had lost. Madame de 
B——, overjoyed at the news, and not 
entertaining the least suspicion of her 





visitor’s good faith, at once delivered the 
precious object into the hands of the 
supposed “exempt,” and, it is needless to 
add, never saw him or either of her 
bracelets again. 

Although, in the early part of his career, 
Poulailler usually conducted his operations 
single-handed, he nevertheless occasionally 
availed himself of the aid of an accomplice, 
as in the following instance. Strolling into 
a theatre one evening, he remarked among 
the spectators a well-known marquis, 
evidently more bent on displaying his airs 
and graces than on listening to the actors, 
and every now and then indulging in a pinch 
of snuff from a magnificent gold box set 
round with brilliants. The opportunity 
was too tempting to be withstood, and 
Poulailler, who had already recognised a 
confederate standing at one of the side 
entrances of the pit, contrived to exchange 
a few words with him, after which he 
quietly edged his way through the crowd 
and placed himself immediately behind the 
marquis. Presently, addressing the latter 
in a low tone, he enquired if he might take 
the liberty of requesting him to turn his 
face a little to the right. 

“ Why so?” asked the astonished beau. 

“I ought not to betray secrets, mon- 
sieur,” was the reply ; “but you will not 
perhaps be offended if I tell you thata 
friend of mine—one of our most talented 
painters—who is standing near the pit 
door on our left, has beer commissioned by 
a certain lady of the court to sketch your 
portrait ; and has just made a sign to me, 
signifying the attitude most favourable for 
the purpose.” 

The marquis looked in the direction 
indicated, and, perceiving an individual 
with a pencil and note-book in his hand, 
whose eyes were intently fixed on him, 
never for an instant doubted the truth of 
the story ; but, charmed with the homage 
thus paid to his fascinating exterior, 
negligently pocketed his snuff-box, and 
assumed what he considered to be an 
irresistible pose. 

“ Will that do?” he said. 

*‘ Admirably,” replied his neighbour. 
“Keep as you are for a few moments 
longer, and the likeness will be perfect.” 

Five minutes elapsed, and the marquis, 
growing rather weary of his constrained 
position, intimated as much in a whisper 
to his new acquaintance, but received no 
answer ; and, on turning round, discovered 
that he, as well as the painter, had vanished 
as if by enchantment ; and, what was more 
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serious, that his own watch, purse, and 
snuff-box had disappeared with them. 
Trifles like these, however, were soon 
abandoned by Poulailler for higher game; 
and, with the exception of an occasional 
visit to Paris, his operations were hence- 
forth chiefly confined to the provinces, 
where, as the acknowledged leader of a 
numerous and well-armed band, he set at 
defiance the combined resources of the 
police and “ maréchaussée.” So skilfully 
were his expeditions planned, as completely 
to baffle the keenest and most experienced 
of Vidocq’s predecessors ; while, owing to the 
rapidity of his movements, and the constant 
reports of his sudden appearance, when 
least expected, first in one part of the 
country and then in another, the popular 
belief in his ubiquity was universal. 
Travelling, never very safe in those days, 
became almost impracticable without a 
strong escort, and even then was rarely 
undertaken except in cases of absolute 
necessity. The lumbering diligences of 
the period, however, still continued to ply 
between the larger towns, but at uncertain 
intervals and scarcely ever with a full 
complement of passengers; and it was in 
a vehicle of this description, bound from 
Cambrai to Brussels, that Poulailler, start- 
ing on a “professional” tour through 
Flanders, and so artistically disguised as to 
defy recognition, took his place one morn- 
ing, and listening for want of more profitable 
occupation to the conversation of his two 
fellow passengers in the interior, discovered 
to his great amusement that they were 
discussing his own enormities and those of 
his band. One of them, a portly individual 
in a clerical dress, was particularly energetic 
on the subject, and animadverted severely 
on the conduct of the authorities, owing to 
whose culpable negligence such crimes were 
allowed to go unpunished ; adding that if 
he were in the place of M. Hérault (the 
then lieutenant of police) he would soon 
have the malefactors brought to justice. 
When he at length paused for breath, 
Poulailler quietly asked him if he had ever 
been personally attacked by the gang, to 
which the other replied in the negative ; but 
declared, nevertheless, his firm intention on 
his next visit to Paris of seeing M. Hérault 
and impressing on him the necessity of 
more active measures. Having ascertained 
by a few skilful questions that his im- 
placable enemy was a canon of Brussels, 
named De Potter, and that he proposed 
setting out for the French capital in the 
course of the ensuing month, and taking 





up his quarters at a hotel in the Rue 
Tournon, the robber laid his plans ac- 
cordingly ; and in three weeks from that 
date the lieutenant of police received the 
following letter : 

“‘ MoNSIEUR,—I confess to my shame that 
Iam one of Poulailler’s associates, and if 
I venture to address you, itis in the hope 
of obtaining pardon for my past offences 
in return for the secret I am about to reveal 
to you. Poulailler, who lately robbed and 
assassinated M. de Potter, a canon of 
Brussels, is on the point of arriving in 
Paris, wearing the dress and carrying on his 
person the passport of his victim.” 

After perusing this unsigned epistle, 
M. Hérault instantly commanded a strict 
watch to be kept at the different entrances 
to the city; and a few days later the 
exempts posted at the Barriére St. Martin 
arrested an individual answering exactly 
to the description given, and, in spite of 
his cries and indignant remonstrances, 
conveyed him to the official residence of 
their chief. Fortunately for the prisoner, 
the lieutenant was at that moment giving 
audience to two inhabitants of Brussels, who 
immediately recognised the new comer, and 
positively affirmed that he was no other than 
M. de Potter himself. Greatly incensed at 
the trick that had been played on him, 
M. Heérault, with a very bad grace, ordered 
the supposed highwayman to be set at 
liberty and conducted to his hotel, which 
he no sooner reached than he found 
awaiting his arival a letter, in precisely the 
same handwriting as the one addressed to 
the lieutenant. It ran thus: 

“ This will be a lesson to you in future, 
my dear canon, not to wish ill to those who 
have done you no harm. You can scarcely 
have forgotten certain remarks made by 
you between Cambrai and Brussels a few 
weeks ago. One of your fellow travellers, 

“¢ POULAILLER.” 

As might naturally be expected, M. 
Hérault’s indignation at having been so 
cruelly mystified knew no bounds, and he 
decided forthwith on offering a reward of 
a hundred crowns, in addition to a post 
worth two thousand livres, to whichever 
of his agents should succeed in capturing 
the audacious highwayman. Shortly after, 
while he was engaged one morning in the 
duties of his office, the visit of Count 
de Villeneuve was announced; and an 
individual perfectly unknown to the lieu- 
tenant having been ushered into the latter’s 
sanctum, requested a private interview. 

In reply to M. Hérault’s enquiry as to 
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the motive of his coming: “ A mere trifle, 
monsieur,” he said, “ but, before entering 
into details, allow me to secure myself 
against any possible interruption.” In 
another moment he had bolted the door, 
and drawn from his pocket a dagger. 
“You see this, monsieur,” he continued ; 
“it is poisoned, and the slightest scratch 
produces instant death; you wish to see 
Poulailler, and Iam here. Remain quiet, 
and you have nothing to fear ; a single cry, 
and you are a dead man.” With these 
words, he proceeded with a cord he had 
brought for the purpose to attach the 
terrified magistrate so tightly to the chair 
in which he was sitting that he could 
neither move hand nor foot, gagged him, 
and then, forcing open a chest standing in 
a corner of the room, extracted from 
thence three or four bags of money amount- 
ing to several thousand crowns, which he 
rapidly concealed about his person, and, 
with an ironically respectful bow to the 
despoiled lieutenant, unbolted the door, and 
was far beyond the reach of pursuit before 
the casual entrance of an attendant had 
spread the alarm, and delivered M. Hérault 
from his bondage. 

If there was one thing that Poulailler 
prided himself on more than another, it 
was his gallantry towards the fair sex; 
even when circumstances compelled him 
to recruit his finances at their expense, the 
operation was effected so courteously and 
with such an irresistible fascination of 
manner as almost to reconcile them to 
their loss. Nay, one lady, it is said, went 
so far as to assert that, notwithstanding 
the first shock of mortification experienced 
by her on seeing her jewel-box rifled, and 
her diamonds transferred from their cases 
to the marauder’s pockets, he had thanked 
her so gracefully for what he was pleased 
to term a charming souvenir, that she could 
not for the life of her be angry with him. 
This avowal, backed up by others equally 
enthusiastic, and magnified according to 
the fancy of the narrators, naturally tended 
to invest Poulailler with a certain romantic 
prestige which an adventure—one of the 
latest and most talked about in his career 
—contributed not a little to augment. 

One of his spies having informed him 
that a large sum of money, the produce of 
five hundred shares in Law’s bank, had 
been temporarily deposited in the Hotel de 
Brienne, he determined on appropriating 
it to his own use; and, after several in- 
effectual attempts, contrived to enter the 
house unobserved, and concealed himself 





for three days and nights in a garret, his 
only nourishment during that time being a 
small supply of chocolate he had brought 
with him. His patience was at length 
rewarded by the departure of Madame de 
Brienne to a grand ball at the Hotel de 
Marsan, followed by the adjournment of 
the major part of her retinue to a neigh- 
bouring wine-shop. Profiting by their 
absence he penetrated into the state apart- 
ments, forced the lock of an iron safe in 
madame’sown chamber, and took from it two 
thousand louis in gold, and a pocket-book, 
the contents of which he imagined to be of 
considerable value. Finding, however, on 
leaving the hétel, that the supposed 
treasure was merely a collection of unim- 
portant papers, he returned them to their 
owner two days later, with a note couched 
in the politest terms and signed with his 
name, requesting Madame de Brienne to 
pardon him for inadvertently depriving her 
of them, and adding that if the loss of the 
two thousand louis was likely to occasion 
her the slightest inconvenience, he would 
at once restore them with two thousand 
more from his own private resources. This 
epistle, widely circulated at Versailles, 
greatly amused the court, and for at least 
a week nothing was talked about but the 
gallantry of the “ Chevalier de” Poulailler. 

So courteous a robber merited, it may be 
thought, some indulgence ; but lieutenants 
of police in those days were not apt to be 
sentimental, and Poulailler, betrayed a few 
months later by one of his accomplices, 
was, after a summary trial, condemned and 
executed. On appearing before his judges, 
he boldly maintained that, whatever might 
have been his offences against the law, he 
was guiltless of two charges falsely im- 
puted to him ; declaring that he had never 
stained his hands with the blood of a 
fellow-creature, nor failed in the respect 
which every man of honour owes to 
woman ! 
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CHAPTER XXXI. TEMPLE VANE. 


Miss CHEVENIX thankfully availed her- 
self of the hour of solitude in her own 
room before dinner, which the comfortable 
custom of Horndean secured to her ; she 
wanted to think, after so much mere 
feeling. 

A small, bright, wood fire was burning 
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on the hearth, the polished brass dogs were 
winking in the cheery, crackling flame ; the 
autumnal evening chill was excluded by 
the thick damask curtains; the large and 
lofty room, with its carved oak panels and 
ancient tapestry, its high mantelpiece in 
oak, surmounted by the escutcheon of the 
Charlecotes, its great carved and plumed 
bedstead, large enough to fill a modern 
room, and on which lay a satin coverlet of 
cunning needlework which would have 
rejoiced the soul of South Kensington, had 
a look of perfect comfort and repose. 
Beatrix lighted the candles on her dressing- 
table, and seated herself, with a slight 
shiver, by the fire. 

There was a strange trouble in her 
thoughts, mixing itself up with her happi- 
ness and her love ; a trouble that was not 
the great one besetting her. She would, 
however, put it aside, until she had 
thoroughly considered the position of her 
own affairs. 

She was happy; it was necessary to 
settle that with herself beyond all doubt. 
She had secured that which she held to be 
essential to happiness, and she loved the 
man who was to bestow it all upon her— 
loved him with a passionate fulness of love 
that might almost have moved her to self- 
sacrifice, had it been called for, and had 
she known what it meant. She allowed 
the conviction, the deep enjoyment of this 
sentiment to fill all her heart and mind for 
awhile ; it was the first time she had ever 
been happy in a feeling given to another ; 
and then she turned her thoughts to the love 
she had won. Could she trust it? Was it 
as true and firm as it was passionate ? Sup- 
posing she were to tell the truth ; supposing 
she broke with Mrs. Mabberley, defied her ; 
acknowledged to Mr. Horndean that her 
present life was a sham, and that she had 
entered upon the deception with a view to 
a “good” marriage, what then? Would 
he believe that she really loved him, or 
would he see in himself only the dupe that 
she had, before she knew him, intended him 
to be? Was her power over him, the spell 
of her rare and splendid beauty, potent 
‘enough to induce him to accept all the 
truth, to put it behind him for ever, and to 
trust her in that future for which, in her 
blind, untaught way, she formed resolutions 
not without some nobleness. She loved 
him ; she would make him happy ; they 
would enjoy life together. Yes, she thought, 
as the hurried, eager, passionate words he 
had spoken recurred delightfully to her, 
and the new softness once more diffused 











itself over her face ; she might tell him the 
truth, and be done for ever with this horrid 
sham, in which there was something that 
inspired her with an indefinable fear, 
that no reasoning with herself could dispel, 
and that had grown upon her strangely 
this very day. 

She rose and paced the room, checking 
off the points of her position, and every 
instant gaining in resolution, when she 
remembered, with a sudden shock, Mrs. 
Townley Gore! To tell Mr. Horndean the 
truth, to trust to his clemency, was quite 
another thing from allowing the facts 
to become known to his sister. She 
knew her too well to trust her in circum- 
stances that would call for the exercise cf 
generosity ; their mutual regard was a 
mere matter of social convenience, and 
she had been the most carefully deceived 
of Beatrix’s friends, because she was the 
only one from deceiving whom she had 
derived downright amusement. What 
would Mrs. Townley Gore do? And how 
far would Mr. Horndean be influenced f[ 
by his sister ? Beatrix had the rare faculty 
of looking at things, when she was in 
earnest, with the eyes of her judgment, 
unobscured by her personal wishes, and 
she was constrained to answer these two 
questions very much to her own disadvan- 
tage. Mrs. Townley Gore knew more of her 
mind than anyone, for Beatrix had never 
concealed her cynicism from her ; and she 
would scoff at the idea of there being any 
reality in her love for Frederick, if she 
knew that she was a penniless adventuress. 
As for her influence with Frederick, it was 
evidently great ; and backed by the argu- 
ments which she could adduce to prove 
to him that he was only a dupe, it might 
outweigh the charms that had caught his 
volatile fancy. 

Beatrix remembered well that in Frede- 
rick’s troublesome days Mrs. Townley 
Gore had dwelt upon his inconstancy 
and utter want of principle where women 
were concerned. 

“‘ Want of principle,” was one of those 
phrases that Beatrix regarded as “ jargon,” 
but she took the thing it meant into con- 
sideration when it concerned herself. A 
storm of doubt and difficulty arose in her 
wiud, and might have been traced upon 
her face. 

No; she must not place herself at the 
mercy of Mrs. Townley Gore. She must 
at all events temporise ; making use in 
the meantime of all the power which her 
secret understanding with Frederick would 
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give her to win him completely to herself, 
and so secure her empire over him that she 
should have nothing to fear. The present 
would be too soon. This conclusion brought 
her relief, and she was able to think of 
the happiness of the moment. To meet 
Frederick as his affianced wife, in the 
presence of others, the precious secret 
being all their own, had a charm for 
Beatrix’s naturally secretive disposition. 
She was glad that the dinner-party was to 
be a rather large one; she would take 
additional pains with her dress ; he should 
think her more than ever beautiful. She 
looked around her at her room and all 
its handsome contents, with a new and 
pleasant sense of proprietorship ; it would 
be delightful to go down presently and 
take her place among the guests, where 
she was ere long to be hostess, and to 
know that her lover would be thinking 
just the same thoughts. 

Beatrix rang for her maid, and put 
herself into her hands at once. She 


rarely spoke after she had given her 
directions briefly ; it was a new experience 
for her attendant to find her changing her 
mind about her gown, and dissatisfied 
with the arrangement of her hair. And 


as Benson’s successor was by no means a 
machine, and for reasons of her own felt 
more than ordinary curiosity about her 
mistress, she permitted herself to wonder 
what it was that Miss Chevenix’s thoughts 
were so intent upon, afterwards, as she sat 
before the mirror, while her new maid’s 
quick fingers braided the bright tresses, 
and formed them into a diadem upon her 
head, looking at her own image as though 
she saw it not. It was something that 
caused her to frown almost as darkly as Mrs. 
Townley Gore herself could frown ; it was 
something that sent an angry flush up into 
her red hair, and over her white neck ; it 
was the sudden suggestion of her common 
sense that under any circumstances she 
must have had a similar difficulty to 
encounter, on succeeding in securing the 
“good” marriage that was the avowed 
object of the compact between Mrs. 
Mabberley and herself, and Mrs. Mabberley 
must have known that! Her own short- 
sightedness now seemed to her wonderful. 
In short-sightedness on Mrs. Mabberley’s 
part she did not believe. Whatever was 
to be the result, or the termination, 
of the bargain between them, she was 
quite sure Mrs. Mabberley had foreseen 
and calculated it. She remembered the 
exact words of the offer made to her : 








“T propose that you should come and 
Jive in my house, where everything shall 
be made agreeable for you, that you consult 
me with regard to your movements, culti- 
vate the people whom I recommend, accept 
the invitations that I select ; and undertake, 
if you get a good offer of marriage, to fix 
the time for your marriage at my dictation.” 

She remembered as distinctly the ad- 
vantages she was to gain by acceding to 
these terms. It seemed to her that she 
could now hear the even low tones of Mrs. 
Mabberley’s voice as she set them forth: 

“T will hold over my own claims on 
your father’s estate; and I will make an 
arrangement with the other creditors that 
will free you from any annoyance. If you 
agree to my terms I will enable you to 
maintain, until you shall have made a suit- 
able marriage, precisely the same appear- 
ance as before, so that all the world may 
take you for the inheritor of your father’s 
fortune, to whom his death has made no 
external difference.” 

The dilemma of the present was, then, 
prepared for her from the first, and she 
had not seen that. The day of reckoning 
had not entered into her calculations. 
But the woman who had made her this 
perfidious offer, the woman who held her 
in chains of slavery, none the less real 
because she could neither grasp nor 
define them; what was her meaning? 
She could not tell ; she had not the slightest 
clue to it. A cold and sickly feeling of 
dread crept into the heart of Beatrix, and 
from thence to her nerves. She shivered 
under her maid’s dexterous hands, and 
that observant woman knew as well as she 
did that the shiver was from within, not 
from without. Mademoiselle was cold, no 
doubt, and tired, she said, but there, it 
was done. Had mademoiselle ever seen 
her own head looking better, more dis- 
tinguished, more entirely in the style that 
became her? Beatrix threw off her pre- 
occupation with a resolute effort. Of these 
things and all that attached to them, she 
would think to-night ; for the present she 
would put them from her, and look beauti- 
ful with all her might. Her face was her 
fortune ; it remained to be seen whether 
she was solvent. This was astrange mood 
in which to meet her newly-affianced lover, 
in their solitude 4 deux in the midst of a 
crowd, but Beatrix ‘brought her strong will 
to bear upon it, and when she entered the 
great gallery, richly dressed, and with her 
accustomed air of self-possession and dig- 
nity, it was no wonder that Mr. Horndean’s 
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heart swelled with triumph as he looked 
at her, and said to himself, “She is the fairest 
woman in the world, and she is mine.” 
That evening was one continuous triumph 
for Beatrix. She had not over-estimated 
in her fancy the pleasure which the secret 
understanding between Frederick and _her- 
self would give her; every word, every 
look was fraught with a subtle delight. 
Never had she seen him so agreeable, so 
handsome, so entirely free from ennui, so 
attentive to everybody, so desirous to 
please. Once or twice she fancied Mrs. 
Townley Gore was very observant of her 
brother, and wondered whether she was 
tracing to their true source the pride and 
happiness that were legible on his face, and 
audible in his voice ; but, if it were so, his 
sister was not displeased. The lovers had 
not much time for talking together during 
the evening, for the general eagerness to 
hear Beatrix sing was not to be resisted by 
her in her high good-humour, and so fine 
was her singing that night, so full of 
expression and true melody, that Frank 
Lisle, always impressionable, quarrelled 
with himself about her, and protested to 
himself that he was a churl to dislike her 
as he had hitherto done. “Fred is safe to 
marry her,” so ran his thoughts, “ and 


with such colouring, and such a voice, 
there must be good in her.” 

When Beatrix was alone in her room 
the elation of the evening quickly passed 
away, and she returned to her vexed 


thoughts. Should she write to Mrs. 
Mabberley then and there, and tell her 
that the compact between them must be 
explained or broken? She knew in her 
heart this would be the wisest course, but 
she had not the courage to adopt it. Love, 
in whose lordliness she had never believed, 
had taken full possession of her; an 
extraordinary timidity had also come to 
her. The worst would be so infinitely 
bad to face that she must at least delay 
about facing it. For the first time in her 
life Beatrix Chevenix submitted to the 
vague and unknown, rather than confront 
the thing she feared. 

Early on the next day but one, Beatrix 
left Horndean on a visit to Sir Edward and 
Lady Vane. The carriage in which she 
was to be conveyed to the railway-station, 
accompanied by Mr Horndean and his 
sister, was at the door, and Mr. Townley 
Gore and Frank Lisle were exchanging 
farewells with the departing guest, when 
Miss Chevenix’s maid, handing a dressing- 
bag to the footman, said to him : 





“Tell me, then; I have understood ill; 
which of these gentlemen is Mr. Horn- 
dean ?” 

“ Why that one, coming down with Miss 
Chevenix, of course, mademoiselle.” 

“ And the other ?” 

“The other is Mr. Lisle.” 

“Your master, then, is not a painter?” 

“Certainly not. What can you be 
thinking of, mademoiselle ?” 

“‘ Nothing. Never mind. I don’t know.” 


In his daily letters to Beatrix, Mr. 
Horndean urged her to arrange with Mrs. 
Mabberley for her return to Horndean, 
and assured her that his sister would be 
glad to meet his wishes with respect to 
her plans for the winter. This constituted 
the one drawback to the pleasure with 
which she received his letters; for she 
remained unable to make up her mind 
about her course of proceeding towards 
Mrs. Mabberley. The country house at 
which she was now staying was a much 
more lively one than Horndean. Sir 
Edward and Lady Vane were fond of com- 
pany, and never happy in the country 
unless their house was as full as it could 
be, without inconveniencing their guests, 
and they were indefatigable in providing 
amusement for their successive parties. 
Stiff people, whose own houses were. 
deadly dull, and their own solemn grandeur 
indisputable, were given to talk of the 
“mixture” that was to be encountered 
at Temple Vane, but they were very 
glad to be invited to meet the mixture, 
and Sir Edward and his wife laughed at 
them. Young people were delighted to 
go to Temple Vane, for there was always 
something pleasant to do, and generally 
some one interesting to see. Vane was 
capitally situated, in a good and populous 
neighbourhood, and the dances, private 
theatricals, garden-parties, and picnics, 
which Lady Vane was never tired of 
organising, according to the season and 
the weather, were always certain to be 
successful entertainments, Beatrix was 
a favourite with Sir Edward and Lady 
Vane, and, under ordinary circumstances, 
she liked a visit to Temple Vane well 
enough. She was considered a great 
acquisition there, because, as Lady Vane 
was in the habit of saying, Miss Chevenix 
could do anything, act, play, sing, dance, 
recite, and promote the general amuse- 
ment better than anybody else, and 
then she could be so charming when 
she chose. The latter faculty is always 
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a strong card to play in society, pro- 
viding, of course, one is a person of 
some importance—the monotony of uni- 
form amiability has not a chance in com- 
petition with it. The easy joyous atmo- 
sphere of the place pleased her; and 
she enjoyed the sense of her superiority 
to the “mixture.” There was nothing 
changed in the state of things at Temple 
Vane this time, and yet the place and the 
people bored her, and Lady Vane’s pro- 
gramme seemed to her simple weariness. 
All but one item. Lady Vane had 
issued cards for a fancy ball, to come off 
on the morrow of some races that were 
to take place in the neighbourhood, and 
the eve of her own departure from Temple 
Vane for London, en route to the Conti- 
nent. It had been agreed with Mrs. 
Mabberley that Beatrix should return to 
London on that occasion from Temple 
Vane, and it was this arrangement that Mr. 
Horndean had so urgently entreated her to 
set aside in his own, and his sister’s favour. 

When Lady Vane told her of the pro- 
jected ball, and also mentioned that she 
should be very much overdone with women, 
Beatrix saw her way to gratifying her 
lover’s wish, and very quickly elicited a 
request from Lady Vane that she would 
write in her name to ask Mr. Horndean 
and Mr. Lisle to the ball. Would they 
mind the distance? Lady Vane asked, 
but Miss Chevenix assured her on that 
point. Mr. Horndean gladly accepted 
the invitation for himself and his friend, 
who was in London, preparing for his 
foreign tour, but would come down for 
the occasion, and he besought Beatrix to 
return under their escort to Horndean. At 
this point Beatrix could no longer procras- 
tinate; she was forced to come to a 
resolution. She wrote to Mrs. Mabberley 
in the following terms : 

“Mr. Horndean has proposed to me. I 
have accepted him. The object with which 
I agreed to the arrangement between 
you and myself is gained. What your 
motive was I know now no more than I 
knew it at first; but I suppose, as you 
looked forward to this, that it too will be 
satisfied. I do not know how my real 
position is to be explained, although I have 
never made any positive statements as to 
whether my father did or did not leave me 
an independence, and this creates a great 
difficulty for me, one which I think I have 
a right to ask you to solve ; for you must 
have always foreseen it. It did not occur 
to my mind until the circumstances arose. 





I bear in mind the terms of our compact ; 
I fix no time for my marriage until I 
know your pleasure. Will you let me 
know it with as little delay as possible ? 
Mr. Horndean wishes me to return to 
Horndean, where his sister, still in ignor- 
ance of our engagement, will remain, to 
receive me. I have not answered him ; in 
this matter also I await your directions.” 

Mrs. Mabberley did not keep Beatrix 
very long in suspense. Her answer was 
received by return of post. 

It was this : 

“It is impossible for me to discuss the 
subject of your letter in writing. I wish you 
toadhere to the arrangementsalready made.” 

Beatrix was obliged to acquiesce, but 
her pride revolted against the thraldom 
in which she was held, and her eager 
fancy leaped at the prospect of release by 
the hand of the man whom she loved. 

The night fixed for Lady Vane’s fancy 
ball arrived, a mild, starlit night in 
October. The preparations were on a 
splendid scale, for Temple Vane was a fine 
old house, and the hospitality of Sir Edward 
and Lady Vane was of the profuse order. 

Among the earliest of the arrivals were 
Mr. Horndean and Frank Lisle. The 
former had eyes for Beatrix only; the 
latter was full of interest in and admira- 
tion of a scene very novel to him. 

Beatrix looked superbly handsome as a 
Reine blanche of old French history, in the 
spotless white of royal mourning, one of 
Madame Morrison’s most tasteful produc- 
tions, and wearing the beautiful necklace 
and bracelets of pearls with clasps of 
fine diamonds, which had been her mother’s, 
and now formed her only wealth. Her mag- 
nificent hair was partly concealed by the 
coif, and this lentastrangeness to her appear- 
ance that captivated Mr. Horndean anew. 

“T have never seen you so beautiful,” 
he whispered, as he claimed her for their 
first dance, and Beatrix, to whom admira- 
tion in every form of expression was as 
familiar as the air she breathed, heard 
the words with the fresh and trembling 
pleasure of the merest girl. 

It was late before Frank Lisle’s turn to 
claim a dance from the undisputed belle of 
the ball arrived, and he had much to say, 
and was very amusing. 

After a while, however, he paused, and 
seemed to forget what he had been talking 
about, and Beatrix, observing the direction 
of his intent gaze, followed it with her own. 

Mr. Lisle was looking at a tall man in 
the dress of a Spanish grandee, whom 
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Beatrix recognised, with equal surprise 
and displeasure. 

“It seems impossible,” said Frank Lisle, 
“and yet, Miss Chevenix, can you tell me 
who that is there, in the short cloak, with 
the black velvet hose, and a rapier?” 

“ Yes, I know him slightly; that is, I have 
seen him oncebefore. Hisname is Ramsden; 
he is the son of Colonel Ramsden.” 

“Tshe? Well, it’s very odd ; but if he is 
not also the original of my picture—you re- 
member the private view—1’m a Dutchman! 
Not that I should mind being a Dutchman, 
if my name were Cuyp, or Teniers. He is 
coming this way to speak to you.” 

“Let us go on,” said Beatrix, and she 
stepped into the whirl again ; “I don’t want 
to speak to Mr. Ramsden if I can avoid it.” 

She could not avoid it, though, for when 
she made her way to Lady Vane, she 
found Mr. Ramsden by her side, and he 
spoke to her with an easy assumption of 
acquaintanceship ; and asked her for a 
dance. This she refused in so cold and 
ungracious a manner that there was no 
mistaking her intention. 

He gave her one look, in which she might 
have read a menace she would do well to 
avert, fell back, and allowed her to pass on. 

“ How came that man here?” she said 
to herself. ‘ By whom is he introduced 1 
I don’t believe Lady Vane knows him. 
And why does the sight of him frighten 
me? Has he the evil eye, as the duchess 
says, and has he thrown me a ‘sort?’ 
What nonsense! He is merely an under- 
bred person with an unpleasant way of 
looking at one, and objectionable to me 
because he is a pet of Mrs. Mabberley’s.” 

Mr. Horndean joined her, and she soon 
forgot Mr. Ramsden, who did not recall 
himself to her remembrance. Neither did 
Frank Lisle see him again. He had 
pointed him out to Mr. Horndean, and he 
remarked that he did not seem quite easy 
under their scrutiny. 

“T don’t wonder at it, Frank,” said 
Mr. Horndean, “for your artist’s eye is 
certainly a piercer.” 

“ Very soon, dearest, you promise me?” 
said Frederick to Beatrix, in a whisper, as he 
bade her farewell, and she repeated “ Very 
soon” with a glance and a smile that might 
have sent a more exacting lover away con- 








‘loss of her pearls. 


themselves at the railway-station on the 
following day just as the party from 
Temple Vane arrived. They had ten 
minutes to spare before the starting of 
the “up” train, and Mr. Horndean made 
the mostof them. Sir Edward wasatraveller 
of the fussy order, and wanted to speak to 
everybody about the place. Mr. Horndean 
ventured to whisper to Frank, “Talk to 
Lady Vane, like a good fellow,” and Beatrix 
talked apart with him. A quantity of 
luggage was piled up on the platform, 
and a couple of men-servants waited to 
superintend its transfer to the luggage-van. 
There was a good deal of movement in 
the station, and the train was tolerably full 
when it started. It was a pleasant and 
easy run up to London, and, at the termi- 
nus, Mrs. Mabberley’s brougham was wait- 
ing for Beatrix. No journey could have 
been more uneventful, and yet the travellers 
would never forget it ; for that night Lady 
Vane and Beatrix respectively made a 
distressing discovery. Each lady had 
among her luggage a dressing-case, with 
a leather cover and strap, and each had 
seen the box in question put into the 
railway carriage; but when the leather 
covers were removed, only “dummies” 
were found within them. A _ daring 
robbery had been most dexterously accom- 
plished, and, no doubt, the police held, by 
substitution at the railway station from 
whence the travellers had started. This, 
however, the servants, upon whom Sir 
Edward would not hear of a suspicion being 
thrown, stoutly denied. The boxes had 
not been out of their sight for a moment, 
until they placed them under the feet of 
their respective owners, after they were 
seated in the carriage; the substitution 
must have been effected when Sir Edward 
and Lady Vane, and Miss Chevenix, got out, 
at a rather long stop at a junction, and 
lingered about a bookstall. It was “ beauti- 
fully done,” the detectives said, and, of 
course, the police would be active and 


‘intelligent in the matter ; but poor Beatrix 


remembered the foreboding of the Duchess 


| of Derwent—which had been realised, the 


Derwent diamonds never being heard of 
again—and grieved without hope for the 
Lady Vane’s jewels 
were of great value ; she had worn several 





4 
cathees 





tent. Mr. Horndean and Mr. Lisle stayed | of the finest at the ball, and it had been 
that night at the inn in the little town, and, | her intention to deposit them, as usual, at 
by a remarkable coincidence, they found | Sir Edward’s bank before going abroad. 
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Annuat Income, £568, 119, 
Reatizeo Assets (1880) £2,824,927.~ .g 
| Lire Assurance & Annuity Funns, £2,738, 200. N\ Ks e 


|\ on application to the Society’s Agents and Branch Offices, or Poh, 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, ~ 


Actuary and Secretary 


| 
Prospectus, Reports, and Proposal Forms, can be obtained ~ SC} 
{ 
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_ Ge Gresham Hife Assurance Society. 








ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURING £7100, 
Payable for Whole of Life. 


By means of these Tables, Husbands axd Fathers may iMMEDIATELY provide, in case of their 
eath, for their Surviving Families. 





Age next” | 
W 
Birthday. | ithout: Profits. 


f Profits.| With Profits. — | Bithday. | Without Profits. | With Profits. 
 < & a oe Lad 4 ae 
20 I 4 I 19 | 40 219 9 3 5 10 
25 1 19 45 311 5 318 3 

2 4 50 47°38 414 7 


211 


ae se a 16 — 
ENDOWMENT en alnaaitrat 
WITH PROFITS 


ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR THE ASSURANCE O! ng A TO BE RECEIVED AT 50, 35, 60, 
65 YEARS OF AGE, OR EARLIER IN CASE OF DEATH. 








Age next | Age next | 
Birth hday.| bs fey os } Birthday.|_ 





@ i; ‘ i 35 
25 3 

30 

One-third of the Premiums c can remain for five years, a charge o1 on 1 the Policy. 

This Table unites the provision for a young family with the endowment of them when they have 
grown up. - F <i ° . 

ExaupLe.—A person aged 30 next birthday may secure £100, with participation in the profits of 
the Company, payable on his attaining the age of 65, or at his death, should it happen sooner, by an 
annual payment of £3. 2s. 5d. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES, 


SHOWING ° THE YEARLY AmouNT OF ANNU ITY GRANTED FOR EVERY £100 PAID DOWN. 


! 
Payable | Age Payabie —— | 


com- “SAT 
|__ Yearly. Quarterly. pleted. | Yearly. Yearly. 


5 & he Gi 4st &'] 4s. @.| & 
7%6 6 | 715 © 66 } x II 
815 o | 813 0 = | 2 12 
10 o10 | 9 18 8 =. i 13 


Age | Payable Payable 


Payable 
Lee Yearly. 


| ¢ Query. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BRARCH OFFICES. 
ENGLAND. 
BiRMINGHAM.: 18, Bennett’s Hill. | LIVERPOOL .. aera - Buildings, 
¥ : 1, Tithebarne Street. 

BrapForp .. Bank Chambers, Bank Street. MANCHESTER 57, Piccadilly. 
NewcastTLe.. Percy Buildings, 

Grainger Street West. 
Norwich ~~... Bank Plain. 
SUNDERLAND 37, Fawcett Street, 


BRiGHTON .. 4, Pavilion Buildings. | 
Bristo... .. 1, Broad Quay. | 
Hutt... '.. Bank Buildings. \ 

SCOTLAND. 


Giascow .. 116, St. Vincent Street. | EDINBURGH .. 97, George Street. 
DunpgE .. 82, High Street. ABERDEEN .. 28, Market Street. 


IRELAND. 
BELFAST . a . Atlas Chambers, 3, Skipper Street. 


Moderate Rates of Premium, Liberal Scale of Annuities. 


Loans grantéd upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold 
Property, Life Interests, and Reversions. 


Also to Corporate and other public bodies upon security of Rates, &c. 





Prospectus, Reports, and Proposal Forms can be obtained on application to the 
Society’s Agents and Branch Offices, or to— 


F. ALLAN CURTIS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
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SYMINGTON’S | areNownep 
“Swen. PEA FLOUR 


For Soups, &., in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. Tins. 

PEA SOUP, Seasoned and Flavoured, in 1d., 2d., and 6d. Packets; and 1s. Tins. 

EGYPTIAN FOOD. This Food is a preparation of Finest Egyptian Lentils, and other 
Nutritious Substances. For Invalids and Persons of Weak Digestion, or for Children, it is 
invaluable. In Tins, 1s. per lb. 

ARABS’ COFFHEH, in Oblong Tins, 1lb., }lb., and 31b., 2s. per Ib. 

PATENT COFFEES, in Tins, lb., }b., and 3lb., 1s., 1s. 4d., and 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

DANDELION COFFEE,—Breakfast Beverage for Persons of weak digestion. In Tins, 64., 
1s., and 1s. 6d. each. 


W. SYMINGTON & CO., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
RETAIL—16, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. Sold by all Grocers. 
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GOLD MEDAL, a PARIS, =| 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the /ac-simile at Z ° y 
Signature, ae 























MOT cicctricity Ss Lire 
PULVERMACHER’S IMPROVED PATENT 


CALVANIC GHAIN BANDS, BELTS, « BATTERIES 


A self-applicable curative, perfectly harmless, and vastly superior to other remedies. 


Though externally applied it has an internal action, physiologically, physically, and chemically upon the system, 
sesisting nature to re-establish the normal balance of health and vigour, as witness the remarkable cures daily effected in 
cases of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, GOUT, DEAFNESS, HEAD AND TOOTH AOHE, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, and Functional Derangementa, &c., by meand of PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIO 
APPLIANCES, when all other remedies have failed.’ 

A few of the daily increasing number of testimonials communicated by grateful patients are reproduced in the 


pamphlet ‘* Galvanism, Nature’s Chief Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy,” post free on application to 
di. L. Pulvermacher’s Galvanic Establishment, 194, Regent Street, London, W, 


Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 
Illustrated printed Catalogues, with full particulars of terms, Post Free. 


F. MOHRDER, 


248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; § 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W.C. 
EsTaBLisHED 1852. 
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DR. ROOKES 
ORIENTAL PILLS& SOLAR ELIXIR. 








‘ 





} 
THESE WELL-KNOWN FAMILY MEDICINES have had a continually increasing sale throughout 
the United Kingdom and the British Colonies since their introduction in 1836, and are especially 
noted for their STRENGTHENING and RESTORATIVE Properties. Hence their invariable success 
in the RELIEF and CURE of 
INDIGESTION, PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATISM, 
ASTHMA, GOUT, SCROFULA, ; 
BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
4 
‘ 


And all Diseases of the NERVOUS SYSTEM, 


Whether arising from a sedentary mode of life, unkealthy occupation, insalubrious climate, or other 
canse whatsoever. 








| 
The ORIENTAL PILLS are sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
The SOLAR ELIXIR in Bottles at 4s, 6d. and 11s. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 
| 





DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET. 


All who wish to preserve health and thus prolong life, should read Dr. Rooxr’s “ ANTI-LANCET,” 
or “HANDY GUIDE to DOMESTIC MEDICINE,” which contains 172 pages, and is replete with 
anecdotes, sketches, biographical matter, portraits of eminent men, &c. 

It may be obtained GRATIS of any Chemist, or POST FREE from Dz. ROOKE, Scarborough, 
England. 

a this book, the late eminent author, Sheridan Knowles, observed: “It will be an 
incalculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 


CROSBYS > 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


Is the leading Medicine of the day, and is specially recommended by several | 


' 
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eminent Physicians: it has been used with the most signal success for Asthma, {f 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive Night-Sweats, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. \ 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, and | 
wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. | 
| 


627 Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on “ Diszasus or THE Lunas H 
anD Arr VesszLs,’”’ a copy of which cen be had Gratis of all Chemists. | 
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